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Introduction: 


All  men  are  created  equal.  The  Creator  has  given  us  certain 
inviolable  Rights:  the  right  to  Life,  the  right  to  be  Free,  and  the  right  to 
achieve  Happiness.  Do  you  hear  me  distinctly,  fellow  countrymen? 
These  immortal  words  are  taken  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1776.  In  a  larger  sense,  this  means  that: 
All  people  on  earth  are  bom  equal:  All  people  have  the  right  to  live,  to  be 
happy,  to  be  free.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Allied  nations  which  at 
Tehran  and  San  Francisco  have  acknowledged  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  equality  of  nations,  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Vietnam  ....  Vietnam  has  the  right  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  country — and  in  fact  is  so  already  (Young  10-11). 

-Spoken  by  Ho  Chi  Minn  in  an 
Hanoi  square  before  half  a  million 
people  on  September  2,  1945. 


Ho  Chi  Minn's  words  do  not  inspire  and  then  pain  hearts  simply  because  Ho 
spoke  them  after  years  of  living  under  and  fighting  against  French  rule  and  colonization, 
or  because  he  captured  his  wishes  for  a  free  Vietnam  in  another  country's  words,  a 
country  that  would  strive  for  the  next  thirty  years  against  this  proclaimed  independence, 
but  also  because  Ho's  statements  bring  forth  images  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  war 
resembling,  in  both  cause  and  effect,  the  American-Vietnam  War.  Eighteenth-Century 
Americans,  lacking  years  of  military  expertise,  cutting-edge  weaponry,  and  monetary 
resources,  fought  an  unorthodox  war  against  a  distant  people  in  the  name  of 
independence.  Abandoning  traditional  military  maneuvers,  Americans  attacked  red- 
coated  British  troops  again  and  again,  forcing  them  out  of  a  land  that  they  failed  to 
understand  completely.  One  theory  suggests  that  Britain  lost  the  war  against  its 
American  colonies  because  its  troops  stood  unprepared  for  the  harsh  New  England 
winters  and  the  seemingly  barbaric  manner  in  which  these  people  waged  war  upon  the 
Crown.  Continuing  along  these  lines,  one  assertion  proclaims  that  the  British  did  not 


understand,  or  simply  did  not  want  to  acknowledge,  a  new  nation  with  somewhat  radical 

ideas  and  desires  for  a  new  form  of  government.  The  Americans  won  the  war  because 

they  fought  for  their  own  land,  and  therefore,  their  own  country.  Britain  lost  because  it 

fought  for  a  distant  idea  that  few  of  its  subjects  could  fully  comprehend. 

Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  struggling  for  its  own  independence,  the 

United  States  fought  another  war,  this  time  assuming  the  role  the  British  had  previously 

held.     Before  sending  American  soldiers  into  Vietnam  itself,  however,  the  United  States 

watched  as  Vietnamese  troops  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Dienbienphu. 

In  1953,  in  a  flat  valley  surrounded  by  high  hills  close  to  the  Lao  border, 
General  Henri  Navarre  positioned  twelve  well-supplied  battalions  of 
troops  (13,000  men;  over  the  course  of  the  battle,  some  16,500)  in  the 
heavily  fortified  village  of  Dienbienphu  ....  Confident  of  his  superior 
resources  and  certain  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  run  out  of  supplies  in  less 
than  a  week,  Navarre  dared  the  commander  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces,  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  to  attack  ....  Through  terrain  the  French  had  considered 
impassable,  200,000  peasants  hacked  trails  and  moved  supplies  as  far  as 
500  miles  to  the  battlefront  (Young  31). 

When  the  Viet  Minh  finally  did  attack,  the  French  were  '"all  surprised'"  and  wondered 
'"how  the  Viets  [had]  been  able  to  find  so  many  guns  capable  of  producing  an  artillery 
fire  of  such  power.  Shells  rained  down  on  [them]  without  stopping  like  a  hailstorm  on  a 
fall  evening.  Bunker  after  bunker,  trench  after  trench,  collapsed,  burying  under  them 
men  and  weapons.'  By  midnight  of  that  first  day,  strongpoint  Beatrice  was  wiped  out;  its 
artillery  commander  a  suicide"  (Young  33).  The  French  immediately  proposed  a  cease- 
fire. 

The  Vietnamese,  ill-equipped  and  seemingly  overpowered,  defeated  their  French 
colonizers  in  the  name  of  independence,  employing  unorthodox  fighting  methods,  much 
as  the  Americans  had  in  the  American  Revolution  centuries  before  this  current  conflict. 


Again,  this  technique  proved  successful  and  demonstrated  to  the  world,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese,  that  they  were  truly  prepared  and  willing  to  govern  their  own 
country,  free  from  the  influences  of  any  other  nation.  The  United  States,  however, 
immersed  in  the  Cold  War  and  fearing  the  spread  of  Communism,  believed  its  military 
ability  £ir  surpassed  that  of  the  French.  ™d  thus  entered  a  war  for  which  ii  was  not 
prepared  to  fight  or  understand. 

The  Vietnamese  employed  these  same  guerrilla  tactics,  in  such  designs  as  the  Tet 
Offensive,  against  the  United  States  military,  making  the  heavily-equipped  American 
soldiers  who  fought  using  a  strategy  of  "search  and  destroy,"  targets  as  easily  definable 
as  the  Eighteenth-Century  British  military  in  their  striking  red  uniforms.  Regardless  of 
endless  amounts  of  money,  highly  advanced  weapons,  and  educated  military  training, 
American  soldiers  during  the  American-Vietnam  War  failed,  at  times,  to  even  identify  the 
enemy.  As  a  Vietnamese  woman  explains,  "'[djuring  the  war,  the  Americans  thought 
anyone  who  wore  a  black  ao  ba  ba  [standard  peasant  dress]  was  Viet  Cong'"  (Borton, 
After  Sorrow  28).  Americans  stood  unable  to  understand  the  land,  the  people,  and  the 
belief  systems  of  this  foreign  nation.  The  Vietnamese  won  the  war  because  they  fought 
for  their  own  land,  and  their  own  chance  and  ability  to  rule  their  nation.  The  Americans 
lost  the  war  because  they  struggled  against  an  idea,  Communism,  a  notion  far  removed 
from  the  reality  of  everyday  American  life. 

When  I  proposed  this  project,  I  wished  to  examine  the  differences  between 
American  and  Vietnamese  cultures.  I  wanted  to  discover  why  the  Vietnamese  people 
love,  admire,  and  aspire  to  be  like  Americans,  individuals  from  a  society  that  waged  war 
in  Vietnam  for  over  a  decade,  while  Americans  have  remained  uneasy  about  Vietnam  and 


its  citizens  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  conflict.  I  chose  to  focus  my  attention  on  six 
texts,  A  Good  Scent  from  a  Strange  Mountain  by  Robert  Olen  Butler,  A  Time  Far  Past  by 
Le  Luu,  In  Country  by  Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  The  Sorrow  of  War  by  Bao  Ninh,  The  Things 
They  Carried  by  Tim  O'Brien,  and  The  Dragon  Hunt  by  Tran  Vu  because  I  believed 
these  books  would  grant  me  insight  into  the  two  completely  different  cultures. 

In  his  collection  of  short  stories,  A  Good  Scent  from  a  Strange  Mountain,  Butler 
focuses  on  the  lives  of  various  Vietnamese  refugees  now  living  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 
His  characters  struggle  to  bridge  the  gap  between  old  and  new  cultures.  As  Richard  Eder 
explains,  "[f]or  the  Vietnamese  immigrants  in  [his]  stories,  distance  is  sentient.  It  buzzes 
inside  them  like  a  crossed  telephone  line,  a  haunting  syncopation  under  the  forthright 
American  rhythms  they  are  trying  to  learn"  (Eder,  "Seeing  the  Vietnamese"  3).    Within 
each  of  his  stories  lies  an  internal  clash  between  longing  for  the  old  life  and  desiring  to 
accept  and  succeed  within  the  new  culture  that  moves  far  beyond  the  differences  between 
Vietnam  and  America  and  includes  gender  and  generation  issues.  "Butler  writes 
essentially,  and  in  a  bewitching  translation  of  voice  and  sympathy,  what  it  means  to  lose 
a  country,  to  remember  it,  and  to  have  the  memory  begin  to  grow  old.  He  writes  as  if  it 
were  his  loss,  too"  (Eder,  "Seeing  the  Vietnamese"  3). 

Le  Luu,  in  A  Time  Far  Past,  centers  his  energy  on  his  main  character,  Sai. 
Publishers  Weekly  points  out  that  "this  epic  novel,  whose  action  takes  place  during  three 
turbulent  decades  in  Vietnam  ...  is  more  interesting  as  a  sociological  study  than  as  a 
work  of  fiction,"  as  evident  when  overlooking  Sai's  life  (Cahners  Publishing  Company 
49).  The  novel  follows  him  from  childhood  to  middle  age.  Due  to  a  dislike  for  his  wife 
from  an  arranged  marriage  and  his  love  for  another  woman,  Sai  leaves  his  family  and 


joins  the  army.  After  a  career  as  a  soldier,  Sai  finally  retires  from  the  military  and 
divorces  his  first  wife,  only  to  find  that  his  true  love  has  married  another  man.  Sai 
quickly  mames  another  younger  woman  and  has  two  children.  The  novel  ends  with  the 
break  up  of  this  second  marriage  as  a  result  of  the  spouses'  incompatibility  and  naivete. 
Le  Luu  "does  offer  a  revealing  look  into  the  shaping  forces  of  feudalism  and  imperialism 
and  a  (perhaps  unwitting)  sketch  of  the  social  situations  of  women  and  children" 
(Cahners  Publishing  Company  29).  Because  Le  Luu  chooses  not  to  simply  focus  on  the 
war  and  its  effects,  he  reveals  many  factors  of  Vietnamese  life,  such  as  arranged 
marriages,  family  interactions,  and  divorces  that  may  have  otherwise  remained  a  mystery. 

Sam,  the  central  character  of  Mason's  In  Country,  is  the  daughter  of  a  soldier 
killed  in  the  war  and  the  niece  of  a  soldier  who  returns  from  the  war  severely  affected, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  by  the  horrors  associated  with  his  time  in  combat. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  novel,  Sam  struggles  to  find  out  about  Vietnam  and  the  war. 
She  wants  to  discover  both  what  the  country  and  the  war  were  like  because  she  feels  a 
tremendous  distance  exists  between  herself  and  her  uncle.  "Sam  stretches  the 
imagination  of  our  times.  Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  in  the  most 
prosaic  and  magical  way  possible,  she  stubbornly  undertakes  the  exorcism  of  a  ghost  that 
almost  everything  in  our  everyday  life  manages  to  bury"  (Eder,  "In  Country"  3).  In  this 
mindset,  she  pushes  the  limitations  of  understanding  brought  on  by  gender  and  generation 
gaps. 

Bao  Ninh's  TJie  Sorrow  of  War  is  one  of  the  most  successful  war  novels  in  the 
history  of  Vietnam.  The  novel  also  stands  triumphantly  next  to  American  war  literature 
because  as  Stephen  Amidon  points  out,  "[o]ne  of  the  many  stark  absurdities  of  the 


Vietnam  war  is  that  the  vanquished,  not  the  victors,  have  been  able  to  write  its  history  .  .  . 
the  North  Vietnamese  perspective,  left  in  the  often  cloddish  hands  of  the  likes  of  Oliver 
Stone,  has  remained  as  hidden  as  their  troops  during  the  fighting."  Amidon  continues, 
"Bao  Ninh's  remarkable  The  Sorrow  of  War  goes  a  long  way  to  redressing  that 
imbalance.  This  hnuntingly  beautiful  novel,  written  by  a  North  Vietnamese  army 
veteran,  manages  to  humanize  completely  a  people  who  up  until  now  have  usually  been 
cast  as  robotic  fanatics"  (Amidon,  "A  Soldier's  Story").  Bao  Ninh  examines  the  war 
through  Kien's  eyes.  A  young  man  when  the  war  begins,  Kien  enlists  in  the  army.  Bao 
Ninh  follows  Kien  through  his  life  as  a  soldier,  revealing  how  combat  situations  and  the 
loss  of  friends,  family,  and  loved  ones  destroy  his  life,  bit  by  bit.  He  retires  a  crazed 
man,  driven  only  to  write  the  stories  of  fellow  soldiers  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  Once 
he  completes  this  project,  he  simply  disappears. 

In  The  Things  They  Carried,  Tim  O'Brien  explores  the  life  of  a  group  of  soldiers 
in  country.  He  recounts  both  amusing  and  horrifying  stories  from  the  front  lines, 
focusing  on  the  camaraderie  of  the  unit.  O'Brien  also  examines  returned  veterans,  and 
the  problems  they  face  as  they  go  home  where  their  loved  ones  expect  them  to  be 
"completely  normal"  and  melt  back  into  their  previous  lives.  "But  most  of  all  there  is  the 
war:  the  smell  of  it,  face  of  it,  unshakable  fact  of  it.  It's  there  in  the  sun- filled  seconds 
when  a  man  steps  on  a  mine  in  the  middle  of  telling  a  joke,"  Caldwell  suggests  in  her 
review  of  the  book  (Caldwell  B49).  This  particular  piece  of  writing  mixes  the  novel,  the 
short  story,  and  the  memoir;  "[t]he  arc  of  the  interconnected  narrative  covers  a  life  in  the 
field  with  men  who  emerge  as  fully  as  O'Brien,  with  micromoments  of  the  war  that  seem 
as  long  in  their  timeless  flash  as  a  tour  of  duty"  (Caldwell  B49). 


Finally,  Tran  Vu's  The  Dragon  Hunt,  like  Butler's  book,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  that  deals  with  the  issue  of  refugees,  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Vietnamese 
author,  in  his  work,  Vu  examines  the  determination  and  desperate  nature  of  those  fleeing 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  finding  better  lives  elsewhere.  "The  Coral  Reef,"  the  first  story 
in  his  collection,  "displays  real  originality  in  the  use  of  its  striking  title  metaphor  ...  to 
suggest  the  impediments  to  complete  escape  sought  by  'boat  people'  leaving  Saigon  in 
the  late  1 970s"  (Kirkus  Reviews,  "The  Dragon  Hunt").  Tran  Vu  also  addresses  how 
these  individuals  try  to  assimilate  into  another  culture  and  the  hardships  they  must  face 
and  overcome  along  the  way.  "The  density  of  emotion  that  suffuses  Tran  Vu's  stories, 
along  with  a  vigorous  style  that  subtly  uses  the  conventions  of  melodrama,  make  this 
vivid  collection  arguably  the  best  fiction  we  have  seen  yet  from  Vietnam"  (Krikus 
Reviews  "'The  Dragon  Hunt"). 

Spending  the  last  eight  months  working  with  these  texts,  in  addition  to  several 
others,  my  assessments  of  American  and  Vietnamese  cultures  have  altered.  As  the  first 
three  pages  of  this  paper  suggest,  I  have  unveiled  many  more  similarities  between  these 
two  cultures  in  regards  to  the  war  than  I  have  found  differences.  Therefore,  the  majority 
of  this  work  reveals  my  belief  that  people  faced  with  a  crisis  such  as  war  share  fear  of  the 
unknown,  hope  for  a  future  life,  trust  of  one  another,  alienation  from  pre-war  existence, 
loss  of  love  and  disjointed  relationships  between  generations.  The  cultural  and  societal 
backgrounds  of  these  peoples  influence  the  ways  in  which  they  cope  with  and  overcome 
these  hardships,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  differences  between  American  and 
Vietnamese  cultures  do  indeed  arise.  However,  the  basic  human  needs  and  wishes 
remain  almost  identical. 


Pre-War: 

TJje  draft  notice  arrived  on  June  1 7'  1968.  It  was  a  humid  afternoon,  I  remember,  cloudy 
and  very  quiet,  and  I'd  just  come  in  from  a  round  of  golf.  My  mother  and  father  were 
having  lunch  in  out  in  the  kitchen.  I  remember  opening  up  the  letter,  scanning  the  first 
few  lines,  feeling  the  blood  go  thick  behind  my  eyes. 

—Tim  O'Brien, 

The  Things  Tliey  Carried,  pg.  41. 


Tim  O'Brien,  in  The  Things  They  Carried,  explores  the  intense  desperation  war 
creates,  beginning  not  at  the  battlefront  itself,  but  at  the  first  realization  of  war  for  the 
American  soldier  during  the  American-Vietnam  War:  the  draft  notice.  The  narrator  of 
the  work  explains  that  "[c]ertain  blood  was  being  shed  for  uncertain  reasons"  (O'Brien 
40),  and  he  reasons  that  his  blood  could  be  next.  At  this  conclusion,  he  "cracked,"  he 
says,  while  "at  work  one  morning,  standing  on  the  pig  line,  I  felt  something  break  open  in 
my  chest."  The  sensation  is  "a  physical  rapture — a  cracking-leaking-popping  feeling" 
(O'Brien  45),  and  it  leads  him  toward  the  Canadian  border.  O'Brien  does  not  present  the 
calculations  of  an  individual  who  meticulously  plans  his  escape  to  Canada.  Instead,  he 
focuses  on  a  young  man,  unsure  of  himself  and  his  beliefs,  running  from  a  threatening 
and  life-altering  situation.  In  describing  his  narrator's  decision  to  head  towards  Canada 
and  away  from  almost  certain  death  at  the  hand  of  his  own  country,  O'Brien  elicits 
thoughts  of  a  frightened  antelope  running  from  the  dangerous  claws  of  a  lion.  Both  acts 
stem  from  the  subconscious,  a  "flight  or  fight"  response.  By  placing  his  narrator's 
decision  in  this  light,  O'Brien  questions  his  character's  accountability  to  his  country  and 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  narrator  says, 


I  want  you  to  feel  it ...  .  You're  at  the  bow  of  a  boat  on  the  Rainy  River. 
You're  twenty-one  years  old,  you're  scared,  and  there's  a  hard  squeezing 
pressure  in  your  chest. 

What  would  you  do? 

Would  you  jump?  Would  you  feel  pity  for  yourself?  Would  you 
think  about  your  family  and  your  childhood  and  your  dreams  you're 
leaving  behind?  Would  it  hurt?  Would  it  feel  like  dying?  Would  you  cry, 
as  I  did  (O'Brien  56)? 

Responsibility  for  his  actions  and  fear  of  an  unknown  life  eventually  lead  the  narrator  to 

abandon  his  plan  for  a  peaceful  existence  in  Canada  and  to  accept  his  place  at  the 

Vietnamese  battlefront.  a  decision  based  on  youthful  apprehension,  not  patriotism  or 

bravery. 

O'Brien  takes  this  idea  of  draft-dodging  a  step  farther,  going  on  to  explain  how 

the  narrator  eventually  decides  to  return  home  from  the  Canadian  border  and  go  off  to 

war.  On  a  boat  "[tjwenty  yards"  (O'Brien  56)  from  Canada,  the  narrator  experiences  a 

"mortal  freeze"  because,  for  a  moment,  he  "couldn't  decide  .  .  .  couldn't  act  .  .  .  couldn't 

comport  myself  with  even  a  pretense  of  modest  human  dignity"  (O'Brien  57)  because  he 

imagines  "[a]ll  those  eyes  on  me — the  town,  the  whole  universe — and  I  couldn't  risk  the 

embarrassment.  It  was  as  if  there  were  an  audience  to  my  life,  that  swirl  of  faces  along 

the  river,  and  in  my  head  I  could  hear  people  screaming  at  me.  Traitor!  they  yelled. 

Turncoat!  Pussy!  I  felt  myself  blush.  I  couldn't  tolerate  it"  (O'Brien  59),  and  he  decides 

to  return  home,  believing  himself  "a  coward"  for  going  "to  the  war"  (O'Brien  61).  In  this 

section  of  the  book,  O'Brien  reveals  the  poignant  thought  process  of  a  young  man  whose 

country  drafts  him  into  a  war  in  which  he  does  not  whole-heartedly  believe.  This  passage 

demonstrates  how  desperately  the  narrator  wishes  to  save  himself  from  war  and  how 

American  beliefs  and  cultural  attitudes  about  sacrificing  all  in  the  name  of  one's  country 

influence  his  decision  to  fight,  even  though  he  does  not  consciously  consider  this  factor. 


O'Brien  unveils  the  fact  that  this  man  does  not  reasonably  consider  his  options  and  then 
choose  the  best  one  for  him.  Instead,  he  solves  his  dilemma  using  his  own  fears  as 
guidelines,  and  thus  reveals  O'Brien's  feelings  that  reason  plays  no  part  in  this  decision. 
Only  youthful  dread  of  the  unknown,  a  life  without  family,  steers  the  narrator  back  to  his 
home  and  then  eventually  onto  war.  The  belief  system  of  the  American  culture,  and  thus 
his  family,  founded  on  ideals  of  defending  and  sacrificing  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  any  other  factors,  ranks  of  supreme  importance  in  the  making  of  this 
resolution.  O'Brien  asserts  that  personal  desires,  wishes,  and  needs  play  no  part  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  giving  one's  self  in  the  name  of  one's  country  because  the 
narrator  fears  exile  from  his  family  and  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  he  wills 
himself  back  home  and  eventually  onto  war  simply  because  he  can  not  fathom 
constructing  a  new  life. 

In  The  Sorrow  of  War,  Boa  Ninh  explores  the  idea  of  a  youthful  soldier  entering  a 
war  from  a  slightly  different  angle  than  O'Brien  does.  Kien  makes  the  decision  to  enlist 
in  the  army  simply  because  this  duty  awaits  him  as  a  good  citizen  of  Vietnam.  Unlike 
O'Brien,  Ninh  refuses  to  explore  Kien's  thought  process  in  regards  to  this  manner  at  any 
length.  However,  Kien's  travels  to  the  front  line  reveal  some  of  the  character  traits  that 
aided  in  his  decision  to  fight.  After  missing  their  trains,  one  headed  south  to  the  war,  the 
other  headed  north  to  a  university,  Kien  and  his  longtime  love  Phuong  find  themselves 
attempting  to  hitchhike  to  the  front  lines  and  catch  up  to  the  troops  with  whom  Kien 
should  be  traveling.  Phuong  turns  this  process  into  a  game,  saying,  "I'll  try  cars  going  in 
either  direction.  If  we  get  a  ride  north  towards  Hanoi,  let's  go  home  and  stay  the  night 
together.  If  we  get  a  car  going  south,  we'll  catch  your  troop  train"  (Ninh  167),  and  with 


these  words  both  Kien  and  Phuong  reveal  their  beliefs  in  a  kind  of  youthful  fate.  The  fact 

that  these  characters  leave  to  chance  the  most  important  decision  in  their  lives  parallels 

childhood  decisions  such  as  at  whose  house  they  should  play.  Obviously,  Ninh  suggests 

that  the  sense  of  looking  at  death  and  destruction  has  not  fully  entered  these  characters' 

thought  processes.  Kien  is  still  youthful  and  believes  that  all  of  his  dreams  will 

materialize,  and  this  fact  that  relates  directly  to  his  innocence.  This  young  man  has  not 

fully  explored  the  reality  of  becoming  a  soldier.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  decision  to  assume  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  simply  what  a  good  Vietnamese  man  must 

do;  he  must  defend  his  country.  The  notion  that  this  seventeen-year-old  would  truly 

believe  in.  or  for  that  matter  even  understand,  the  political  reasons  for  this  war  seems 

doubtful. 

Like  O'Brien,  Ninh  causes  the  reality  of  war  to  crash  down  upon  his  central 

character.  Kien  and  Phuong  eventually  board  a  train  that  follows  Kien's  troop  train,  and 

while  they  travel  south,  American  forces  initiate  an  air  attack,  bombing  the  train  and 

creating  mass  chaos.  At  this  point,  Kien  finally  begins  to  understand  the  consequences  of 

his  decision  to  enter  the  war.  The  narrator  reports  that  the  raid  separated  the  young 

couple  for  a  time,  and  after  the  attack,  Kien  found  Phuong  and 

bent  to  prevent  her  falling.  He  saw  that  her  slacks  had  been  torn  open,  and 
blood  ran  down  her  inner  thighs  to  her  knees.  She  covered  the  blood  with 
her  arms  but  more  ran  over  her  knees  and  down  her  ankles. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  injured?  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
We'll  bandage  it.  Does  it  hurt?" 

Phuong  shook  her  head,  No. 

"Sit  down.  I'll  make  some  bandages  from  my  shirt." 

"No!"  she  cried,  pushing  him  away.  Can't  you  see?  It's  not  a 
wound!  It  can't  be  bandaged"  (Ninh  204)! 
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Ninh's  characters  are  no  longer  children  who  dream  of  the  love  they  will  forever  share. 
Instead,  the  war  rips  away  this  love  from  them,  and  Ninh  foreshadows,  with  this  scene, 
the  hardships  both  characters  will  endure  in  the  years  to  come.  Ninh  crushes  the 
innocence  of  his  characters  in  order  to  present  the  horrifying  reality  of  war. 

Le  Luu  also  explores  the  role  that  youth  and  experience  play  in  a  man's  decision 
to  enlist  in  the  army  in  his  novel,  A  Time  Far  Past.  Sai  chooses  the  life  of  a  soldier  for 
two  reasons.  First,  he  feels  suffocated  by  his  wife  from  an  arranged  marriage,  and  he 
decides  he  can  no  longer  live  in  her  presence.  Second,  the  woman  he  truly  loves,  Huong, 
is  "half  a  point  short"  (Luu  41)  on  her  exam  to  be  admitted  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  Sai 
drops  out  of  school,  allowing  Huong  to  continue  with  her  education  by  taking  his  place  in 
the  eighth  grade.  Sai  "stood  there  and  then,  in  front  of  his  father  and  mother,  his 
brothers,  sisters  and  relatives,  his  friends  and  his  fellow  villagers,  he  left  to  join  the  army" 
(Luu  50).  Again,  as  in  O'Brien's  and  Ninh's  previous  examples,  a  true  belief  in  the 
ideals  of  the  war  or  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  country  does  not  surface  here.  Sai  fails  to 
consider  the  political  agenda  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  when  he  enlists.  Instead,  he 
thinks  only  of  his  living  situation  at  that  moment,  and  views  the  army  as  the  honorable 
and  only  possible  escape  from  his  arranged  marriage  and  his  culturally  forbidden  love  for 
Huong.  Like  the  narrator  in  TJie  Things  They  Carried,  Sai  views  joining  the  army  as  the 
single  answer  to  his  predicament.  In  this  example,  Luu  refuses  to  demonstrate  that  reason 
or  years  of  experience  come  into  play  in  this  decision-making  process.  Sai  simply 
represents  the  goals  and  desires  of  a  young  man,  and  thus  Luu  presents  the  opposite  of 
the  experienced  politician  who  currently  conducts  the  war  with  the  needs  of  an  entire 
country  in  mind. 
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War: 

Bomb  after  bomb  exploded,  darkening  the  day.   One  series  behind  them,  one  in  front  of 
them,  and  one  right  on  target,  hitting  the  rear  locomotive — a  direct  hit.  It  blew  up  with 
tremendous  force,  and  for  a  long  time  it  rained  burning  charcoal  and  hot  water.  Another 
jet  emerged  from  the  cloudless  sky  and  emptied  its  cannon  into-  the  railcars,  setting  most 
of  them  on  fire. 

--Bao  Ninh 

The  Sorrow  of  War,  pg.  209 


In  Bobbie  Ann  Mason's  In  Country,  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong 
constitute  the  enemy.  As  Sam  reads  the  journal  her  father  kept  during  his  time  in 
Vietnam,  she  learns  that  he  thought  his  quest  to  find  and  kill  the  "gooks"  similar  to 
"rabbit  hunting"  (Mason  203),  and  that  his  unit  "had  cigarettes  and  felt  wild"  when  they 
"got  two.  Two  weeks  out  and  finally  we  got  two"  (Mason  202),  he  reports.  Mason 
reveals  the  American  attempt  to  dehumanize  the  enemy.  Dwayne,  Sam's  father, 
expresses  this  idea  of  the  enemy  as  an  entity  other  than  human,  an  animal  or  a  "gook." 
By  considering  the  North  Vietnamese  in  this  manner,  Dwayne  removes  the  enemy's  face 
and  convinces  himself  that  he  merely  plays  in  a  game.  The  object  of  this  game  lies 
within  the  destruction  of  the  evil  spirit  that  threatens  to  control  the  world  by  taking  the 
lives  of  men  such  as  Dwayne.  While  Mason's  use  of  this  mindset  links  to  a  type  of 
soldier  defense  mechanism;  it  is  much  easier  to  kill  a  non-human  that  feels  no  pain  and 
has  no  home  or  family  than  it  is  to  kill  a  fellow  husband,  son,  or  brother;  Mason  also 
suggests  that  other  Americans,  government  officials  and  at  least  a  segment  of  the 
population  at-large  believe  the  Vietnamese  an  entity  far  removed  from  themselves. 
Dwayne's  words  show  how  war  plays  with  one's  mind  and  constructs  thoughts  and 
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beliefs  to  align  with  the  army's  and  the  individual's  objectives,  whether  they  are  to 
control  the  government  of  another  nation  or  simply  to  remain  alive. 

Bao  Ninh  pushes  forward  with  this  idea  of  the  enemy  as  a  type  of  inhuman  entity, 
introducing  a  dream-like  quality  into  the  text  of  The  Sorrow  of  War.  During  "a  battle 
with  Saigon  commandos"  in  which  "Kien  .  .  .  calmly  walked  forward"  while  "[t]he 
enemy  fired  continuously  from  behind  a  tree  ahead  of  him,"  he  did  not  "even  bother  to 
duck.  He  walked  on  lazily,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  fire"  (Ninh  1 7).  Ninh  constructs 
Kien's  response,  in  this  instance,  as  a  coping  mechanism.  In  a  way,  the  Southern 
commandos  are  not  the  enemy.  Rather,  fate,  as  in  Kien's  decision  to  enlist,  functions  as 
the  driving  and  destructive  force.  What  will  be,  will  be,  suggests  Ninh,  because  the  war 
itself  is  the  enemy,  not  the  soldiers  fighting.  Ninh  expands  from  Kien's  dream  world, 
demonstrating  the  reality  of  Vietnamese  fighting  Vietnamese.  The  American  forces  fail 
to  even  enter  upon  this  scene.  In  fact,  Ninh  mentions  the  American  forces  only  a  few 
times  in  the  novel,  and  they  seem  to  exist  almost  entirely  in  the  sky  where  they  conduct 
air  raids.  By  pointing  to  this  reality,  Ninh  alludes  to  his  belief  that  the  American- 
Vietnam  War  is  indeed  a  civil  war.  He  disregards  the  notion  Americans  held  that  their 
soldiers  were  the  only  military  fighting  for  South  Vietnam.  Ninh  hints  that  the  American 
troops  stood  a  dangerous,  but  in  many  cases  periphery,  force  within  a  Vietnamese  civil 
war. 

O'Brien  takes  one  step  further  than  Mason  and  Ninh  toward  the  definition  of  the 
enemy,  giving  a  certain  Viet  Cong  soldier  a  face.  The  narrator  relates  that  the  man  whose 
"jaw  was  in  his  throat,  his  upper  lip  and  teeth  were  gone,  his  one  eye  was  shut,  his  other 
eye  was  a  star-shaped  hole"  (O'Brien  124)  was  "not  a  Communist.  He  was  a  citizen  and 


a  soldier"  who  had  "been  taught  that  to  defend  the  land  was  a  man's  highest  duty  and 
highest  privilege"  (O'Brien  125).  The  fact  that  the  narrator  gives  this  man  whom  he  has 
just  killed  an  identity  points  towards  an  understanding  of  the  Vietnamese  as  a  people. 
The  reality  of  this  single  death  and  its  permanence  begins  to  set  in  on  the  narrator  at  this 
moment.  No  longer  is  this  dead  soldier  just  a  Communist  "gook."  Instead,  he  embodies 
a  man  with  a  family  who  merely  attempts  to  defend  his  land  and  protect  his  people  from  a 
foreign  force.  This  understanding  makes  it  difficult  for  the  narrator  to  continue  killing 
and  fighting  because  he  realizes  that  individuals,  not  "gooks,"  compose  the  enemy  forces. 
O'Brien  reveals  his  empathy  toward  the  enemy,  and  he  concludes  that  more  lies  behind 
their  crafty  fighting  than  Communist  ideals,  and  that  they  wage  war  only  to  finally  free 
themselves  from  outside  governing  forces.  Even  though  this  one  death  seems 
unbelievable  at  first,  the  narrator  refuses  to  view  it  from  a  dream-like  distance;  he  feels  its 
reality  deeply.  However,  in  order  to  ensure  his  survival  in  country,  he  must  assume  a 
specific  distance  from  the  enemy  that  requires  him  to  once  again  smudge  all  faces 
without  any  regard  for  the  individual. 

In  A  Good  Scent  from  a  Strange  Mountain,  Robert  Olen  Butler  blurs  the  enemy 
that  O'Brien  defines  precisely.  The  story,  "Open  Arms"  centers  around  Thap  who  did 
not  "know  anything  about  the  history  of  Western  democracy  until  after  he  left  the 
communists.  They  killed  his  wife  and  his  children  and  he  wanted  to  get  them"  (Butler  7), 
and  thus  he  joins  up  with  the  Australian  army.  However,  after  a  night  of  watching 
pornography,  "Thap  killed  himself,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain"  because  "the  communists 
whom  he  had  rightly  broken  with,  who  had  killed  his  wife  and  shown  him  their  own  fatal 
flaw,  nevertheless  had  been  right  about  the  [West].  The  fact  that  the  impurity  of  the  West 
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had  touched  Thap  directly,  had  made  him  feel  something  strongly  for  his  dead  wife,  had 
only  made  things  worse.  He  had  no  choice"  but  to  save  himself  by  taking  his  own  life 
(Butler  14).  By  revealing  the  idea  that  the  desire  to  win  affects  all  people  at  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  employ  any  and  all  means  possible  in  order  to  secure  victory, 
Butler  returns  to  the  notion  that  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Americans  share  more 
similarities  than  some  individuals  would  like  to  believe.  Both  sides  commit  acts  that,  in 
peacetime,  their  people  would  consider  immoral  and  even  insane.  However,  because  of 
war,  people  perceive  these  acts  as  justified,  if  not  indeed  proper.  On  the  other  hand, 
Butler  also  deals  with  distinct  differences  between  the  cultures.  He  unveils  the  strict 
moral  codes  and  ideals  embedded  within  Vietnamese  culture  that  stem  from  Confucian 
ideals,  while  also  portraying  the  importance  Westernized  societies  place  upon  pleasure 
within  one's  life.  Butler  hints  at  his  belief  that  no  pure  side  exists  because  flaws  infiltrate 
both  causes. 


Huong  stretched  forward  and  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck.  She  rubbed  her  face, 
cooled  with  tears,  into  the  dryness  of  the  skin  of  his  neck  and  face.  Sai  moved  closer  and 
wrapped  his  arms  tightly  around  her.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  touched  a 
woman 's  body;  he  couldn  't  help  shaking. 

— Le  Luu 

A  Time  Far  Past,  pg.  42 


If  these  works  lack  a  well-defined  enemy,  what  keeps  soldiers  motivated  to 
survive  such  hardships?  One  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  with  the  hope  that  love 
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brings  to  the  front.  For  example,  O'Brien  explores  the  importance  and  implications  of 
this  idea  within  his  work,  focusing  on  the  things  the  soldiers  carry,  as  his  title  suggests. 
The  book  opens  with  the  explanation  that  "First  Lieutenant  Jimmy  Cross  earned  letters 
from  a  girl  named  Martha,  a  junior  at  Mount  Sebastian  College  in  New  Jersey.  They 
were  not  love  letters,  but  Lieutenant  Cross  was  hoping,  so  he  kepi  them  folded  in  plastic 
at  the  bottom  of  his  rucksack"  (O'Brien  1).  The  fact  that  O'Brien  begins  his  work  with 
this  passage  dealing  directly  with  ideas  of  love  and  hope  demonstrates  the  great 
importance  these  soldiers  place  upon  the  girlfriends,  or  at  least  the  prospect  of  girlfriends, 
and  their  feelings  for  them.  Lieutenant  Cross  enables  himself  to  endure  the  brutality  of 
war  and  the  responsibility  he  carries  with  him  for  the  lives  of  his  men  because  his 
thoughts  do  not  center  upon  battle  strategy,  but  instead,  at  least  part  of  his  mind  focuses 
on  winning  Martha's  heart.  He  lives  for  the  moment  when  Martha  will  express  her  true 
love  for  him,  and  he  needs  little  else  to  drive  him  day  to  day  through  the  brutality  of  war. 

However,  Lieutenant  Cross  begins  to  question  his  slight  obsession  with  Martha 
when  one  of  his  men  steps  on  a  land  mine.  The  narrator  reports  that  "[o]n  the  morning 
after  Ted  Lavender  died.  First  Lieutenant  Jimmy  Cross  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  his 
foxhole  and  burned  Martha's  letters.  Then  he  burned  the  two  photographs"  (O'Brien  23) 
because  he  believed  that  Lavender  died  as  a  result  of  his  absentmindedness.  He  reasons 
that  if  he  had  kept  his  mind  on  the  battle  instead  of  allowing  his  thoughts  to  drift  off  to 
his  imaginary  life  with  Martha,  Lavender  would  still  be  alive.  However,  "'[h]e  realized  it 
was  only  a  gesture.  Stupid,  he  thought.  Sentimental,  too,  but  mostly  just  stupid"  because 
"the  letters  were  in  his  head.  And  even  now,  without  photographs,  Lieutenant  Cross 
could  see  Martha  playing  volleyball  in  her  white  gym  shorts  and  yellow  T-shirt" 
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(O'Brien  23).  Even  though  Lieutenant  Cross  no  longer  possesses  the  physical  reminders 
of  Martha,  he  still  thinks  of  her  and  holds  tightly  to  his  love  for  her,  a  love  that  is  made 
stronger  by  Lavender's  death  and  Lieutenant  Cross'  remorse  about  the  loss  of  this  life 
because  it  drives  him  to  lead  carefully  and  successfully  in  order  to  bring  all  of  his  men, 
including  himself,  home  alive. 

O'Brien  goes  even  further  with  the  importance  of  the  things  they  carry,  explaining 
their  magical  power  within  the  realm  of  love  and  hope.  In  the  field,  "Henry  Dobbins 
made  a  ritual  out  of  arranging  [his  girlfriend's]  nylons  around  his  neck,  carefully  tying  a 
knot,  draping  the  two  legs  section  over  his  left  shoulder"  because  "[t]hey  gave  access  to  a 
spiritual  world,  where  things  were  soft  and  intimate,  a  place  where  he  might  someday 
take  his  girlfriend  to  live"  (O'Brien  118),  and  be  happy  forever.  Like  Lieutenant  Cross, 
Dobbins  exists,  at  least  partially,  in  a  world  filled  with  his  love  for  his  girlfriend  and  hope 
for  their  future  together.  This  dream  gives  Dobbins  an  escape  from  the  war.  In  a  way, 
Dobbins  establishes  and  re-establishes  his  reality  with  this  goal  in  mind.  He  survives  the 
war  and  the  distant  jungle  because  his  life  at  home  waits  for  him.  The  magical  stockings 
link  Dobbins  to  his  past  life  and  hopefully  to  his  future  life  as  well.  Unlike  his  existence 
as  a  soldier,  in  his  life  with  his  girlfriend,  he  has  at  least  partial  control  and  some 
decision-making  authority.  In  alluding  to  the  "magical  powers"  of  the  stockings,  O'Brien 
again  relates  a  coping  mechanism  for  surviving  the  brutal  world  of  the  battlefront. 

Luu  also  uses  the  soldiers'  personal  items  to  explore  the  love  soldiers  feel  for  the 
women  in  their  lives  and  the  hope  that  this  love  grants  them.  In  a  journal,  Sai  records  a 
fabrication  of  his  life,  constructing  the  members  of  "the  12th  Company"  who  "all  have 
high  regard  for  me  and  are  trying  their  best  to  'nurture '  the  love  between  Huong  and 
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me"  (Luu  59).  Again,  with  this  example.  Luu  demonstrates  the  notion  of  creating  a  world 
focused  on  a  love  relationship,  a  reality  far  removed  from  that  of  the  battlefront.  Sai's 
dream  grants  him  the  ability  to  continue  living  because  it  enables  him  to  hope  for  a  future 
of  his  own  choosing.  His  love  for  Huong  gives  him  a  view  of  his  "perfect"  future.  Sai,  at 
this  point  in  the  text,  survives  not  because  he  has  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  or 
because  he  believes  truly  in  its  cause.  He  refuses  death  because  he  has  a  love  waiting  for 
him  at  home,  and  his  determination  to  return  to  that  love  and  build  a  life  from  it  fuels  his 
quest  to  live  through  the  war.  By  focusing  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  Sai's  love,  Luu 
encourages  a  more  universal  feel  to  his  novel.  He  gives  his  readers  a  link  between 
cultures,  a  place  where  different  people's  ideals  overlap,  and  by  bringing  this  element 
into  his  work,  he  invites  audiences  to  explore  Vietnam  and  its  people  with  him. 

Ninh,  like  Luu,  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  novel  to  the  element  of  love  and  the 
hope  that  it  offers  his  main  character.  As  Kien  spends  year  after  year  in  the  army, 
Phuong  "remain[s]  for  him  an  enigma,  someone  ahead  of  her  time  in  so  many  ways  and 
strangely,  eternally  pure"  (Ninh  176),  in  his  mind.  With  this  passage,  Ninh  points  to  the 
fact  that  Kien  believes  Phuong  to  exist  in  another  realm,  a  space  free  from  the  horrors  of 
war  he  experiences  daily.  Through  her,  he  imagines  his  life  free  from  war  and  its  effects. 
His  hope  to  survive  and  secure  a  successful  and  fulfilling  life  after  war  remains  strong 
throughout  his  time  as  a  soldier  because  he  believes  his  pure  love  for  Phuong  has  created 
a  bond  shared  by  the  two  lovers  that  stands  incapable  of  disruption.  Any  faults  Phuong 
or  his  relationship  with  her  may  have  appear  absolutely  inconsequential  in  the  face  of  the 
battlefront.  He  lives  for  the  day  that  he  will  reunite  with  his  childhood  sweetheart  in  a 
peaceful  and  hopeful  setting.  Unlike  the  previous  two  examples,  no  material  objects 


represent  Phuong  or  Kien's  love  for  her.  Kien  hides  his  deepest  feelings  for  Phuong 
inside  his  own  head  and  heart,  a  fact  that  helps  lead  to  his  creation  of  a  perfect  dream 
world.  Again,  not  only  does  this  focus  on  love  help  the  main  character  survive  war,  but  it 
also  gives  a  universal  feel  to  this  particular  situation. 

Mason  returns  to  the  construct  of  journal  entries  to  reveal  Dwayne's  thoughts  of 
his  wife  Irene.  After  recording  several  bloody  battles,  Dwayne  experiences  an  "[u]nreal 
thought.  A  baby.  My  own  flesh  and  blood"  (Mason  204).  Unlike  the  previous  examples 
in  which  the  soldiers'  thoughts  of  their  loved  ones  propel  their  desire  to  live,  Dwayne 
appears  to  have  lost  this  connection.  His  words  reveal  his  inability  to  imagine  a  life  of 
fatherhood  in  America.  The  reality  of  the  war  at  this  point  overpowers  all  of  his  other 
senses  and  emotions.  He  loses  touch  with  the  constructs  of  the  civilian  life  he  left  and  to 
which  he  hopes  to  return  when  he  completes  his  tour  of  duty.  Also,  unlike  the  previous 
examples  in  which  the  soldiers'  loved  ones  play  central  roles  within  the  soldiers'  lives. 
Dwayne  stands  in  isolation  because  he  fails  to  return  from  the  war.  He  does  indeed  have 
a  wife  at  home,  and  this  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  other  novels,  should  inspire  him. 
However,  at  no  point  in  the  novel  does  the  relationship  that  Sam's  parents  shared  appear 
to  contain  any  amount  of  undying  passion,  and  perhaps  Dwayne's  life  ends  because  he 
does  not  have  a  true  love  for  which  to  live.  He  fails  to  connect  to  his  wife  before  he 
leaves  for  Vietnam.  This  fact,  in  relation  to  the  other  novels,  again  reinforces  the  strength 
of  true  love  and  the  power  it  has  in  people's  lives,  especially  those  in  situations  of  life 
and  death. 
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A  naked  woman,  her  breasts  firm  and  standing  upright,  her  legs  stretched  out  and  open 
like  scissors,  her  long  hair  covering  her  face,  was  stretched  out  near  him,  blocking  the 
entry  to  the  customs  office.  She  looked  young.  Her  eyes  were  half-covered.  No  blood 
was  visible. 

"I  was  so  tired  I didn  't  notice  her.  I'll  drag  her  away,  "  said  Kien. 
"Leave  her.  Just  don  't  touch  her.  Now  the  war 's  finished  it  11  be  bad  luck  for  us 
to  touch  a  corpse.  " 

—Bao  Ninh 

The  Sorrow  of  War,  pgs.  101-102 


The  notion  of  women  in  war  situations  brings  the  magical  dream  world  of  the 
soldier  crashing  down  to  reality.  For  example,  in  A  Time  Far  Past,  Sai  "sink[s]  down  on 
his  bed  and  burst[s]  into  tears"  after  discovering  that  "Tuyet  had  ferreted  out  Sai's 
address"  and  thus  arrives  "dressed  up  to  visit  her  husband"  (Luu  66)  at  his  post.  This 
occurrence  unsettles  Sai  because  he  has  joined  the  army  to  free  himself  from  an  arranged 
marriage,  and  the  fact  that  his  wife  finds  him  and  then  demands  to  stay  with  him  for 
awhile  throws  him  off  guard.  Sai's  wife,  in  his  mind,  does  not  belong  in  the  realm  of  the 
army;  she  represents  a  foreign  entity  that  causes  the  dream  world  in  which  he  lives  as 
husband  and  wife  with  Huong  to  crash  harshly  and  immediately.  Luu  suggests  that  Sai 
does  not  forfeit  his  responsibility  toward  his  family  simply  because  he  has  decided  upon 
the  life  of  a  soldier.  Even  though  he  fails  to  dream  of  returning  to  his  wife  and  family, 
his  duty  to  them  should,  and  does,  remain  of  great  concern. 

Ninh  brings  a  crushing  realism  to  this  idea  of  women  at  the  battlefront  in  his 
novel.  Kien,  after  finding  "a  torn  white  bra"  that  "[i]n  the  dim  light .  .  .  looked  like  a 
strange  large  flower  with  smooth,  soft  petals.  On  one  petal  there  was  a  trace  of  blood," 
imagines  "several  greenish,  ghostly  enemy  forms  passing  silently  under  the  jungle 
canopy,  quietly  arriving  at  the  jungle's  edge  to  find  the  farm,  then  entering  .  .  .  finding 
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three  young  girls  ....  There  had  been  no  time  to  react.  No  cries.  No  shots.  No  escape" 
(Ninh  33-34),  and  at  this  realization,  Kien  shutters.  The  women  described  here  stand 
totally  and  completely  helpless  in  this  situation,  unlike  O'Brien's  Mary  Anne  who,  in 
"Sweetheart  of  the  Song  Tra  Bong,"  transforms  from  innocent  lady  to  calculated  killer,  as 
future  examples  will  uncover.  Ninh's  women  are  innocent  victims.  Expanding  upon  this 
idea,  Ninh  draws  a  parallel  between  the  enemy  destroying  the  lives  of  three  innocent 
young  women  and  the  war  devastating  the  country  of  Vietnam  and  the  lives  of  its  people. 
In  this  instance,  he  demonstrates  that  absolutely  no  good  arises  within  the  realm  of  the 
battlegrounds.  Fighting  leads  only  to  destruction. 

In  another  section  of  his  novel,  Ninh  develops  the  strength  and  determination  of  a 
female  character.  At  one  point  in  the  work,  "Kien's  unit  was  in  total  disarray  and  badly 
beaten  up"  (Ninh  183),  and  because  of  this  fact,  they  decide  to  join  "a  team  of  stretcher- 
bearers  heading  for  Cambodian  territory"  that  employs  a  guide  from  the  North  named 
"Hoa"  (Ninh  194).  The  units  lose  their  way  in  the  unfamiliar  jungle  and  eventually  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  American  troops.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
discovering  the  wounded  soldiers,  Hoa  "sprinted  away,  away  from  the  trail  the  patrol  was 
following.  Although  she  ran  quickly,  the  soldiers  were  athletes  and  they  caught  her  after 
only  thirty  meters  and  held  her,  cheering  as  they  did."  Kien  realizes  that  "[wjithout 
losing  their  control  or  lifting  their  voices,  they  set  about  stripping  Hoa  and  .  .  .  roughly 
fucking  her"  (Ninh  191).  Obviously,  in  this  example,  Ninh  creates  in  Hoa  a  female  of  the 
utmost  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  as  great  as  any  male  soldier  ever  could  expect  of 
himself.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  strength  and  valor  the  Vietnamese  attribute  to  the 
women  fighters,  a  belief  that  stems  from  the  Trung  sisters.  In  39  AD,  Vietnam  finally 
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reclaimed  its  independence  from  the  Chinese.  The  movement  was  sparked  by  "[t]he 

oppressive  rule  and  injustices  of  a  cruel  governor"  that  "provoked  a  victorious  armed 

revolt  against  the  Chinese  authorities,  led  by  two  sisters,  Trung  Trac  and  Trung  Nhi, 

heroines  known  as  Hai  Ba  Trung.  Trung  Trac  became  the  Queen  of  the  Independent 

Viet"  (Yaohong  1).  The  Vietnamese  re.iafmber  and  celebrate  the  triumph  of  these  two 

« 
women  to  this  day. 

Moving  back  to  Ninh's  work,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 

Hoa,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  must  place  herself  in  a  position 

that  the  majority  of  men  in  this  situation  would  never  encounter:  that  of  a  rape  victim. 

This  realization  indeed  adds  to  her  bravery  and  self-sacrificing  character.  However,  she 

also  transforms  into  a  victim  at  this  moment.  Once  the  Americans  have  captured  Hoa, 

she  stands  helpless,  having  absolutely  no  power  to  ward  off  this  attack  on  her  body.  Ninh 

allows  Hoa  to  give  more  than  most  men  would  or  could  in  this  situation,  and  this  decision 

makes  her  a  hero,  just  as  it  makes  her  a  victim  of  her  own  body's  construction  and 

limitations.  To  take  this  argument  to  a  broader  level,  Hoa  represents  the  country  of 

Vietnam  striking  out  against  the  bigger  and  stronger  enemy  in  order  to  protect  those 

people  and  items  cherished  in  the  small  country.  Ninh  steps  forward  in  his  thinking  from 

the  point  of  the  three  helpless  young  farm  girls  murdered  by  South  Vietnamese  troops  to 

Hoa,  a  female  character  able  and  willing  to  give  every  aspect  of  her  body  and  spirit  in 

order  to  protect  others  in  the  name  of  an  independent  nation.  However,  even  though  Hoa 

embodies  hope,  Ninh  still  presents  an  overall  feeling  of  destruction  and  victimization  at 

the  hands  of  a  much  more  powerful  entity. 
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How  do  Americans  respond  to  women  at  the  battlefront?  O'Brien  relates  an 
unfathomable  story  of  an  American  woman  in  Vietnam  in  his  work.  A  medic  named 
Mark  Fossie  sends  his  girlfriend  an  airplane  ticket  and  "she  [comes]  by  helicopter  along 
with  the  daily  resupply  shipment  out  of  Chu  Lai.  A  tall  big-boned  blond"  (O'Brien  93) 
who  later  visits  a  village  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong  "In  her  goddamn  culottes,  perky 
and  fresh-faced,  like  a  cheerleader  visiting  the  opposing  team's  locker  room"  (O'Brien 
96).  Similar  to  Ninh's  previous  point,  O'Brien's  portrays  his  country  through  a  single 
character:  Mary  Anne.  Her  naivete  links  directly  to  America's  failed  attempt  to  even 
remotely  understand  Vietnam  or  its  people.     In  this  instance,  O'Brien  presents  Mary 
Anne  as  a  symbol  of  American  innocence.  She  does  not  understand  the  true  reality  of  the 
war.  To  her,  Vietnam  is  an  exotic  land,  where  she  simply  vacations  with  her  boyfriend. 
Here,  like  in  Luu's  work,  O'Brien  portrays  this  woman  as  an  entity  foreign  and  far 
removed  from  the  war  experiences  who  decides  to  stand  at  the  edge  between  peace  and 
war,  waiting  as  an  easy  target  for  the  enemy.  Her  inability  to  understand  the  war  around 
her  and  its  consequences  places  her  in  the  position  of  the  victim. 

Mary  Anne's  immunity  to  the  war  does  not  last  long,  however.  O'Brien  later 
relates  that  she  joins  up  with  a  team  of  Green  Berates,  and  after  accompanying  them  on  a 
secret  mission,  she  returns  with  "no  emotion  in  her  stare,  no  sense  of  the  person  behind  it 
....  At  the  girl's  throat  was  a  necklace  of  human  tongues.  Elongated  and  narrow,  like 
pieces  of  blackened  leather,  the  tongues  .  .  .  threaded  along  a  length  of  copper  wire, 
overlapping  the  next,  the  tips  curl[ing]  upward  as  if  caught  in  a  final  shrill  syllable" 
(O'Brien  110-111),  the  narrator  explains.  Here,  O'Brien  suggests  that  the  war  has 
completely  consumed  this  young  woman.  She  loses  all  of  her  innocence,  and  the  desire 
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to  hunt  and  kill  drives  her  every  thought  and  action.  Unlike  Ninh  with  his  character  Hoa, 
O'Brien  does  not  present  Mary  Anne's  actions  as  heroic.  Instead,  they  are  an  animalistic 
and  brutal  part  of  war.  O'Brien,  in  this  example,  does  not  say  that  women  stand  unable  to 
survive  in  a  war-like  situation  because  society  classifies  them  as  the  weaker  sex.  Rather, 
he  alludes  to  the  notion  that  no  matter  how  pure  at  heart  a  person  is.  how  gentle  and 
caring,  the  reality  of  war  overwhelms  and  eventually  causes  them  life-altering  pain.  The 
idea  of  war  and  the  act  of  killing  other  human  beings  merely  because  they  believe  in 
another  truth  is  the  real  enemy  here,  not  the  North  Vietnamese.  No  one  person  prepares 
Mary  Anne  for  the  world  she  meets  in  Vietnam  or  the  ways  in  which  she  might  react  to 
the  violence.  O'Brien  suggests  this  situation  extends  further,  affecting  every  male  soldier 
sent  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  every  woman  forced  to  fight  or  live  in  this  war- 
torn  nation. 


These  giiys  had  been  my  brothers.    We  'd  loved  one  another. 

--Tim  O'Brien 
The  Things  They  Carried,  pg.  194 


Having  examined  the  unique  relationships  between  women  and  men  in  these 
novels  that,  at  times,  appear  almost  unreal,  questions  now  arise  regarding  men's 
interaction  with  each  other  in  the  face  of  death.  O'Brien  offers  the  first  clues  in  the 
search  for  answers  to  these  inquiries.  The  narrator  confides  that  "[w]hen  you're  afraid, 
really  afraid,  you  see  things  you  never  saw  before,  you  pay  attention  to  the  world.  You 
make  close  friends.  You  become  part  of  a  tribe  and  you  share  the  same  blood — you  give 
it  together,  you  take  it  together"  (O'Brien  192).  O'Brien  points  to  the  fact  that  when 
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soldiers  are  in  the  battlefield,  they  rely  totally  on  one  another.  Their  lives,  literally,  lie  in 
the  hands  of  their  comrades.  For  this  reason,  these  men  respond  to  each  other  like  family, 
providing  each  other's  protection  and  salvation.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  soldiers'  close  relationship  during  tense  situations,  O'Brien  chooses  to  write  his  work, 
The  Things  TJiev  Carried,  using  a  type  of  narrative  of  community.  He  relates  not  only 
one  soldier's  experiences  at  war,  but  also  weaves  together  the  stories  of  many  other  men, 
constructing  a  patchwork  novel.  No  single  character  rises  above  another  in  O'Brien's 
book,  and  this  fact  aids  in  demonstrating  the  high  importance  of  camaraderie  between 
soldiers  during  war. 

O'Brien  continues,  showing  the  loss  of  intensity  in  the  soldier-to-soldier 
relationship  that  occurs  once  an  individual  exits  the  front  lines.  After  sustaining  a  wound 
and  then  transferring  to  "the  battalion  supply  section"  (O'Brien  191),  the  narrator 
explains  that  the  members  of  the  unit  with  whom  he  served  in  the  front  lines  are  "still 
[his]  buddies,  at  least  on  one  level,  but  once  you  leave  the  boonies,  the  whole  comrade 
business  gets  turned  around.  You  become  a  civilian.  You  forfeit  membership  in  the 
family,  the  blood  fraternity,  and  no  matter  how  hard  you  try,  you  can't  pretend  to  be  part 
of  it"  (O'Brien  194).  O'Brien  demonstrates,  in  this  passage,  just  how  much  importance 
the  narrator  places  upon  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  the  deep  sense  of  loss  he  feels  now  that 
he  has  separated  from  this  surrogate  family.  This  deprivation  in  friendship  does  not  stem 
from  "becoming  a  civilian,"  but  instead  from  a  lack  of  understanding,  O'Brien  suggests. 
The  other  soldiers  perceive  that  the  narrator  can  no  longer  relate  to  their  lives  and  their 
moment-to-moment  existence  because  he  has  left  the  intensity  of  the  front  lines.  He 
retires  to  safety,  and  thus  he  loses  the  edge,  that  exaggerated  will  to  live,  and  because  this 
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power  no  longer  drives  him,  his  relationship  with  the  others  changes,  both  in  his  mind 
and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Even  though  the  act  of  leaving  the  front  lines  strips  the  soldiers  of  this  most 
intimate  bond,  the  friendships  they  make  during  this  time  of  war  remain  with  them 
throughout  their  lives.  Mason  exploies  this  idea  of  the  comradeship  built  by  wartime 
experiences  in  her  novel.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  book,  Sam  "decide[s]  to  go  along 
with  Emmett  to  McDonald's"  where  he  eats  breakfast  every  morning  because  she  desires 
to  know  "Emmett 's  buddies"  better,  "the  veterans  he  [hangs]  around  with.  She  had  know 
them  for  years  but  had  never  thought  much  about  them  as  vets"  (Mason  46),  and  now  she 
wishes  to  find  out  more  about  their  experiences  in  Vietnam.  In  this  passage.  Mason 
explores  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  even  though  Emmett  and  his  friends  have 
returned  from  war  and  thus  stand  in  no  immediate  danger  of  death,  they  continue  to  share 
bonds,  stemming  from  their  experiences  at  war  that  remain  crucial  to  their  existence. 
They  have  all  lived  through  the  most  horrific  and  tragic  situations  that  only  they  can  truly 
understand,  and  therefore,  they  must  continue  to  rely  on  one  another  for  support  and 
understanding.  Even  though  Mason's  work  takes  the  form  of  a  novel,  she,  like  O'Brien, 
chooses  to  relate  the  past  histories  of  a  few  Vietnam  veterans  in  addition  to  Emmett's 
past.    As  Sam  attempts  to  discover  the  reality  of  the  American-Vietnam  War,  Mason 
reveals  the  stories  of  Emmett  and  his  friends,  and  thus  alludes,  once  again,  to  the 
importance  of  the  group  and  the  bonds  formed  within  it  during  a  wartime  situation. 

This  group  to  which  Emmett  belongs  truly  functions  as  a  family.  At  a  dance 
sponsored  by  the  veterans'  organization,  Sam  is  speaking  with  Tom  when  "[t]hey  heard 
shouts.  Pete  and  Earl  were  at  it  again.  They  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  gym,  and  Sam 
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could  not  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  all  of  a  sudden  she  saw  Pete  crash  into  the 
cardboard  tank.  Earl  had  slugged  him"  (Mason  121).  Emmett  enters  the  scene 
immediately  and  breaks  up  the  tight.  In  this  example.  Mason  makes  the  family  dynamic 
evident.  The  group  has  provided  these  two  men  a  "safe"  environment  in  which  to  express 
their  feeling  to  one  another,  however  violent.  The  dance  remains  a  safe  place  because 
Emmett  immediately  jumps  in  and  tears  the  two  apart.  An  understanding  of  both  Pete 
and  Earl  arises  that  would  probably  not  surface  in  a  situation  of  civilians  because  a 
majority  of  party-goers  are  also  veterans,  and  therefore,  they  can  relate  to  and  move  past 
the  frustration  and  anger  these  two  men  express. 

In  her  novel,  Mason  also  examines  the  group  as  it  extends  from  fighting  in  the 
actual  war  zone  to  battling  in  the  political  arena.  The  idea  of  official  veterans'  gatherings 
comes  into  play  when  "Jim  Holly,  who  headed  the  local  Vietnam  veterans  organization, 
stopped  by"  (Mason  58)  to  see  Emmett  and  tries  to  convince  him  that  "'[w]e  all  need  to 
get  together  more.  Maybe  we'll  even  parade  around  the  courthouse  square — not  a  protest 
march,  to  get  everybody  uptight,  just  a  parade.  A  celebration'"  because  "'[w]e  need  to  be 
heard,  so  it  won't  happen  again'"  (Mason  59).  Mason  reveals  the  continued  strength  of 
the  group  and,  therefore,  the  veterans'  reality  in  this  example.  Just  as  in  a  wartime 
situation,  these  men  must  rely  entirely  on  the  fellow  members  of  their  group  in  order  to 
ensure  their  survival.  Again,  the  group  at-large  looks  out  for  the  individual.  The  fact  that 
this  grouping  continues  to  play  such  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  of  these  men  even  after  they 
have  returned  home  to  safety  demonstrates  the  strength  of  the  bonds  they  created  in  the 
battlefront.  The  group  functions  now  as  a  part  of  these  men's  reality,  Mason  offers,  and 
it  seems  difficult  for  any  one  member  to  break  free  from  the  group  because  of  the 
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background  and  the  ties  all  members  share  with  each  other.  People  outside  of  the  group 
fail  to  truly  comprehend  the  realities  of  war,  and  therefore,  they  fail  to  understand  the 
returned  veterans.  As  O'Brien  suggests  in  his  work,  this  group  functions  as  a  family, 
offering  acceptance,  understanding,  and  protection  to  all  of  its  members.  Both  O'Brien 
and  Mason  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  the  group  and  its  importance 
within  the  realm  of  wartime  and  post-war  experiences;  men  succeed  and  survive  because 
of  the  power  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

The  American  authors  demonstrate  the  importance  of  camaraderie  to  the  soldier 
both  during  and  after  a  wartime  experience.  However,  what  value  do  the  Vietnamese 
authors  place  on  comradeship?  Their  presentation  of  this  component  of  the  war  differs 
greatly  from  those  of  their  American  counterparts.  For  example,  Ninh  devotes 
approximately  five  pages  to  a  character  called  Can  who  holds  the  position  of  "chief  of 
Squad  2.  A  small  thin  boy,  nicknamed  'Rattling'  Can"  (Ninh  18).  Can  confides  in  Kien. 
revealing  the  fact  that  he  will  desert  from  the  army  soon  because  he  "wanted  very  much 
to  live"  (Ninh  20),  and  after  the  "military  police  found  his  rotten  corpse"  (Ninh  24),  Ninh 
concentrates  on  Kien's  reactions  to  the  entire  event,  showing  that  "Can's  image  haunted 
him  every  night,  returning  during  the  night  to  whisper  to  him  by  his  hammock,  repeating 
the  final  gloomy  lines  he'd  spoken  to  him  by  the  stream"  (Ninh  24).  The  presentation  of 
the  friendship  between  these  two  men  differs  completely  from  O'Brien  and  Mason's  way 
of  suggesting  the  close  ties  among  American  soldiers.  First,  Ninh  presents  the  entire 
event  through  Kien's  eyes.  No  third  person  narrator  who  simply  tells  the  stories  of 
various  individuals  emerges.  Ninh,  unlike  the  American  authors,  chooses  to  tell  his  story 
from  one  character's  point  of  view,  and  he  remains  faithful  to  this  decision  throughout 
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the  work.  However,  in  presenting  the  novel  from  Kien's  viewpoint,  Ninh  does  not 

disregard  the  importance  of  close  personal  ties  between  soldiers  during  wartime.  He 

simply  offers  it  in  a  way  the  American  readership  finds  unusual  and  untraditional, 

focusing  on  one  individual's  emotions  that  are  tied  to  his  interactions  with  others.  Ninh's 

presentation  may  strike  a  Westernized  audience  even  more  poignantly  because  the 

readers  almost  immediately  know  the  depth  of  the  bond  these  men  shared  after  reading  of 

Kien's  powerful  reaction  to  Can's  death.  The  idea  of  comradeship  fails  to  develop  fully 

in  the  minds  of  most  American  readers  because  Ninh,  as  a  Vietnamese  author,  chooses  to 

focus  on  the  life  of  one  individual  instead  of  bringing  in  a  great  deal  of  information  about 

other  soldiers,  a  trait  shared  by  all  three  of  the  Vietnamese  authors  discussed  in  this 

paper.  However,  comradeship  exists  within  the  Vietnamese  culture,  and  therefore  within 

the  Vietnamese  army;  it  is  simply  revealed  through  a  different  form.  As  Lady  Borton 

suggests, 

As  throughout  much  of  Asia,  Vietnamese  seldom  speak  directly  about  a 
problem  or  issue.  Indirectness  is  a  question  of  style,  not  sincerity.  But  for 
a  westerner,  indirectness  may  require  patience  since  the  process  of  sharing 
information  is  often  the  opposite  of  that  used  in  the  West.  In  the  West,  the 
main  point  comes  first  and  the  details  follow;  in  Viet  Nam,  you're  more 
likely  to  hear  a  story  and  details,  which  will  lead  to  the  main  point 
(Borton  "Learning  to  Work  with  the  Vietnamese"  2). 

The  Vietnamese  culture  is  more  reserved  and  indirect  than  the  American  culture,  and 

this  text  reveal  this  difference. 

Luu,  in  A  Time  Far  Past,  reveals  many  other  intricacies  of  the  Vietnamese 

soldier's  relationship  with  another  soldier.  Hien,  a  "Political  Security  Guard  Assistant" 

(Luu  89),  an  acquaintance,  and  presumably  a  friend  of  Sai,  accompanies  him  to  visit  his 

family,  and  while  there,  he  confides  in  Sai  that  "[bjefore  I  left,  the  Deputy  Director  told 
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me  to  do  everything  I  could  to  help  the  two  of  you  love  each  other.  Real  love,  not  love 

'in  general'  as  before"  (Luu  94).  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  if  Sai  does  not  "love"  his 

wife,  he  may  be  denied  membership  to  the  Party.  With  this  example,  Luu  reveals  several 

factors  in  a  Vietnamese  soldier's  life.  First,  Luu  suggests  the  importance  of  the  Party  and 

the  belief  that  many  Vietnamese  soldiers  heid  that  membership  in  the  Party  should 

encompass  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Second,  Luu  reveals  the 

importance  the  Vietnamese  culture  places  on  family.  He  hints  at  the  idea  that  in  order  for 

the  government  to  function  correctly,  all  individual  families  should  function  correctly. 

This  belief  comes  from  Vietnam's  tie  with  Confucian  ideals: 

[fjor  centuries  Vietnamese  society  was  knit  together  by  Confucian  norms 
based  on  five  relationships:  the  subordination  of  subject  to  ruler,  son  to 
father,  wife  to  husband,  and  younger  brother  to  elder  brother,  and  the 
mutual  respect  between  friends.  These  norms  influenced  the  evolution  of 
Vietnam  as  a  hierarchic,  authoritarian  society  in  which  Confucian 
scholarship,  monarchical  absolutism,  filial  piety,  the  subordinate  role  of 
women,  and  the  family  system  were  regarded  as  integral  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  universe.  (Explore  Vietnam  1) 

Luu  works  within  this  framework,  demonstrating  the  true  influence  of  Confucian  thought 

on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

However,  the  most  striking  point,  in  Luu's  passage,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  through 

Hien's  eyes,  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  his  friendship  to  Sai  rests  in  his  ability  to 

encourage  him  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  regardless  of  Sai's  true  feelings  and  emotions. 

What  is  best  for  the  Party  is  best  for  Sai,  in  Hien's  opinion,  and  by  incorporating  this 

assertion  into  his  work,  Luu  demonstrates  the  beliefs  held  by  many  Vietnamese.  Hien 

protects  Sai  in  a  completely  different  manner  than  the  soldiers  do  in  the  American  novels. 

Another  interesting  point  to  which  Luu  alludes  is  the  characters'  display  of  indirect 

behavior,  a  cultural  trait  Ninh  also  raises.    Hien,  at  no  point,  comes  out  and  demands  that 
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Sai  make  love  to  his  wife,  and  that  if  he  fails  to  accomplish  this  act,  he  will  forfeit  his 
membership  within  the  Party.  This  indirectness  also  differs  from  the  American  work  in 
which  O'Brien  openly  declares  that  once  a  soldier  leaves  the  front  lines,  he  no  longer 
functions  as  a  central  figure  in  "the  group."  This  type  of  talking  around  the  subject,  as 
Bonon  suggests,  is  a  cultural  norm  for  the  Vietnamese,  and  a  part  of  the  society  many 
American  readers  may  find  difficult  to  follow  and  truly  understand  because  of  the 
importance  directness  receives  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  hides  within  the 
presentation  of  the  material,  not  within  the  feelings  and  emotions  associated  with  these 
friendships. 


The  major  leaped  out  of  the  car  and  stood  where  he  was  because  she  was  coming 
toward  him  and  he  wanted  to  watch  her  move.  She  floated,  this  highland  girl  from  An 
Khe,  floated  like  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Saigon  girls,  and  the  panels  of  her  white  ao  dai 
lifted  delicately,  and  she  was  smiling .  .  .  she  seemed  so  substantial  to  the  major,  a  spirit 
that  had  all  the  delicious  tangibleness  of  an  earthly  body. 

--Robert  Olen  Butler 

A  Good  Scent  from  a  Strange 

Mountain,  pg.  120 


O'Brien  and  Ninh  devote  a  good  deal  of  their  narratives  to  the  work  related  to 
recovering  bodies  and  the  appearances  of  ghosts  and  how  both  of  these  realities  or  non- 
realities  affect  the  living.  O'Brien  explains  how  the  narrator's  "platoon  of  eighteen 
soldiers  formed  into  loose  rank  and  began  wading  side  by  side  through  the  deep  muck  of 
the  shit  field  ....  They  were  tired  and  miserable;  all  they  wanted  now  was  to  get  it 
finished.  Kiowa  was  gone.  He  was  under  the  mud  and  water,  folded  in  the  war,  and  their 
only  thought  was  to  find  him  and  dig  him  out  and  then  move  on  to  someplace  dry  and 
warm"  (O'Brien  162).  They  kept  searching  because  they  could  not  '"just  leave  him 
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there'"  (O'Brien  174)  to  rot  away  in  a  distant  land.  O'Brien,  with  this  example,  agam 
demonstrates  the  strength  of  the  bonds  these  soldiers  share  with  each  other.  They  refuse 
to  leave  one  of  their  own  behind  them.  The  recovery  of  Kiowa's  body  is  so  crucial  to 
these  men  that  they  stop  all  other  activity  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  indeed  send  their 
friend  home.  Broadening  the  ^cope  of  this  example,  O'Brien  may  also  show  the 
overwhelming  desire  that  the  American  public  has  to  account  for  all  individuals.  The  tie 
between  mortal  reality  and  the  reality  of  the  next  world  exists,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
within  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  certainty  of  death  associated  with  the  possession  of  a 
corpse  enables  the  grieving  process  to  proceed  forward  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans. 
The  corpse  brings  with  it  a  permanence  Americans  desire  in  order  to  accept  the  death  of 
loved  ones  and  to  overcome  their  own  losses.  The  idea  that  the  corpse  links  the  living 
and  the  dead  ranks  of  such  great  importance  to  much  of  the  American  public  that  soldiers 
continue  MIA  efforts  today,  thirty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

War,  however,  seems  to  slightly  alter  these  overreaching  American  values  and 
relationships  with  the  dead,  or  at  least  suspend  them  while  the  soldiers  struggle  through 
their  time  on  the  front  lines.  After  watching  a  village  bum,  the  platoon  "formed  into  a 
loose  line  and  swept  east  through  the  village,"  finding  that  "the  only  confirmed  kill  was 
an  old  man  who  lay  face-up  near  a  pigpen"  so  members  of  the  platoon  "shook  the  old 
man's  hand,"  and  then  "they  sat  the  body  up  against  a  fence.  They  crossed  his  legs  and 
talked  to  him"  (O'Brien  225-227).  This  response  amazes  a  twentieth-century  audience 
far  removed  from  death  of  any  kind  because,  unlike  people  who  lived  two  hundred  years 
ago,  most  members  of  the  contemporary  audience  have  not  slaughtered  a  chicken  for 
dinner  or  physically  buried  several  members  of  their  family.  This  change  in  perception 
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demonstrates  just  how  close  a  soldier  comes  to  death  during  war.  O'Brien's  soldiers  turn 
death  into  a  type  of  game,  making  it  seem  unreal  and  distant.  They  treat  this  corpse  as  if 
it  were  a  doll— shaking  its  hand  and  posing  it.  O'Brien,  here,  shows  a  type  of  coping 
mechanism  once  again.  If  soldiers  can  lighten  the  overall  atmosphere  of  the  event,  then 
they  can  also  elevate  their  fears  about  death.  This  mindset  functions  as  a  way  of 
overcoming  death  before  death,  or  at  least  the  fear  of  death,  consumes  them. 

Even  though  O'Brien's  soldiers  take  steps  in  order  to  better  accept  and  deal  with 
death,  ideas  of  ghosts,  or  at  least  ghost-like  atmospheres,  do  not  escape  them.  The 
narrator's  platoon  "called  the  enemy  ghosts"  because  to  them,  Vietnam  was  "ghost 
country,  and  Charlie  Cong  was  the  main  ghost.  The  way  he  came  out  at  night.  How  you 
never  really  saw  him,  just  thought  that  you  did.  Almost  magical — appearing, 
disappearing.  He  could  levitate,"  and  because  of  these  beliefs,  the  soldiers  say  that  "[t]o 
get  spooked,  in  the  lingo,  meant  not  only  to  get  scared  but  to  get  killed.   'Don't  get 
spooked,'  we'd  say"  (O'Brien  202).  The  enemy  to  these  soldiers  is  a  magical  and 
mystical  element  of  this  foreign  land  in  which  they  fight.  How  else  could  these 
unequipped  people  stand  up  against  the  ever  powerful  United  States  Army?  This  belief 
functions  as  an  explanation  to  this  question,  suggests  O'Brien.  The  fact  that  the 
American  soldiers  think  of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  ghostlike  elicits  interest  because  of 
the  strong  belief  in  ghosts  in  the  Vietnamese  culture  itself.  As  evident  in  future 
examples,  the  Vietnamese  think  that  ghosts  do  walk  upon  their  land  and  impact  their 
lives,  to  at  least  some  extent.  This  belief  distinguishes  American  and  Vietnamese 
cultures.  War  forces  Americans  to  accept  the  presence  of  ghosts  despite  the  importance 
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their  society  places  upon  the  real  and  tangible  because  no  other  explanation  justifies  the 
behavior  and  almost  unreal  existence  of  the  Vietnamese  in  their  minds. 

Ninh  opens  The  Sorrow  of  War  with  the  mission  of  a  Missing  in  Action  Remains- 
Gathering  Team,  and  by  beginning  his  novel  with  this  scene,  he  emphasizes  the 
importance  the  Vietnamese  people  place  upon  recovering  bodies  and  the  presence  of 
ghosts  in  their  country.  The  team  reaches  their  destination  late  at  night,  and  they  decide 
to  begin  their  efforts  in  the  morning,  and  therefore,  "Kien  climbs  wearily  into  the  rear  of 
the  truck  to  sleep  alone  in  a  hammock  strung  high  from  cab  to  tailgate  ....  The  old 
tarpaulin  covering  the  truck  is  torn,  full  of  holes,  letting  the  water  drip,  drip,  drip  through 
onto  the  plastic  sheets  covering  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  laid  out  in  rows  below  Kien's 
hammock"  (Ninh  4)  in  which  he  attempts  to  sleep.  This  example  immediately  reveals 
just  how  close  the  soldiers  have  become  to  the  reality  of  death.  Kien  sleeps  just  above  a 
truck  bed  lined  with  dead  bodies.  His  life  intertwines  with  the  dead.  He  does  not 
separate  himself  from  the  corpses  simply  because  he  lives.  Unlike  the  Americans,  this 
Vietnamese  recovery  unit  does  not  find  a  missing  body  and  then  immediately  fly  it  off 
towards  home.  Instead,  they  exist  in  even  closer  proximity  to  the  dead,  and  this  fact 
suggests  that  the  Vietnamese  stand  at  least  slightly  more  comfortable  with  the  dead, 
perhaps  because  their  country  overflows  with  corpses  during  the  war.  More  importantly, 
this  observation  relates  to  the  cultural  beliefs  of  a  separation  between  the  body  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dead.  Because  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  once  the  corpse  has  been  properly 
disposed,  as  the  next  example  demonstrates,  no  need  exists  to  fear  the  rotting  bodies. 
Price  states  that  "[m]ost  Vietnamese  practice  ancestor  worship.  They  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  come  back  to  earth  on  specific  days,  and  throughout  the  year 
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they  pay  high  respect  to  them.  In  many  homes  there  is  a  small  altar  to  the  ancestors  of 

the  family  where  they  burn  incense,  have  food  offerings,  and  pictured  of  their  deceased 

family  members"  (Price  1).  This  continuing  practice  differs  from  Westernized  grieving 

processes  in  which  family  and  friends  gather  once  for  a  final  celebration  of  life  and  a 

farewell  to  the  spirit. 

Like  O'Brien,  Ninh  discusses  the  discovery  of  corpses  in  his  novel.  At  one  point, 

Kien  recalled  the  Mo  Rai  valley  by  the  Sa  Thay  where  his  group 
found  a  half-buried  coffin.  It  had  propped  up  like  a  termite  hill  on  a 
riverbank,  so  high  even  the  floods  hadn't  reached  it.  Inside  the  coffin  was 
a  thick  plastic  bag,  similar  to  those  the  Americans  used  for  their  dead,  but 
this  one  was  clear  plastic.  The  soldier  seemed  to  be  still  breathing,  as 
though  in  a  deep  sleep.  He  looked  so  alive  ....  Then  before  their  eyes  the 
plastic  bag  discolored,  whitening  as  though  suddenly  filled  with  smoke. 
The  bag  glowed  and  something  seemed  to  escape  from  it,  causing  the  bag 
to  deflate.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  only  a  yellowish  ash  remained 
(Ninh  91). 

Ninh  demonstrates,  in  this  passage,  the  Vietnamese  belief  in  the  spirit  world.  The  spirit 
of  this  dead  soldier  appears  trapped  inside  of  the  corpse.  Once  the  recovery  team 
discovers  the  body  and  the  spirit  understands  that  his  body  now  will  have  a  decent  burial, 
it  escapes  into  the  next  world.  Although  the  Vietnamese  do  bury  their  dead  and  attach 
great  importance  to  family  cemeteries,  they  do  consider  a  split  between  the  body  and  the 
spirit,  and  this  belief  again  distinguishes,  to  at  least  some  extent,  Vietnamese  and 
American  cultures.  Le  Ly  Hayslip  makes  this  distinction  a  little  more  clear  in  her 
memoir,  Wlien  Heaven  and  Earth  Changed  Places  when  she  describes  "the  village 
psychic"  who  concludes  "'The  snake  held  Sau  Ban's  spirit ....  No  doubt  about  it. 
Ban's  bones  must  lie  buried  in  the  mud  someplace  and  are  cold,  so  his  soul  decided  to 
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come  home  in  the  body  of  the  snake'"  (Hayslip  249),  after  Hayslip's  mother  buried  this 
snake  in  place  of  her  MIA  son  in  the  family  graveyard. 

Despite  the  cultural  differences  in  the  understanding  of  death  and  ghosts,  both 
O'Brien  and  Ninh  surprisingly  write  similar  scenes  dealing  with  these  ideas.  O'Brien 
relates  a  story  of  three  soldiers  out  in  the  bush  who  '"start  hearing  this  real  soft,  kind  of 
wacked-out  music.  Weird  echoes  and  stuff.  Like  a  radio  or  something,  but  it's  not  a 
radio,  it's  a  strange  gook  music  that  comes  right  out  of  the  rocks  .  .  .  every  night  they 
keep  hearing  that  crazyass  gook  concert.  All  kinds  of  chimes  and  xylophones'"  (O'Brien 
73)  are  heard.  Ninh  describes  a  similar  scene,  explaining  that  members  "in  the  MIA  team 
gathering  bodies  in  the  jungle  said  they'd  heard  the  dead  playing  musical  instruments  and 
singing.  They  said  at  the  foot  of  Ascension  Pass,  deep  inside  the  ancient  forest,  the 
ageless  trees  whispered  along  with  a  song  that  merged  into  harmony  with  an  ethereal 
guitar,  singing,   O  victorious  years  and  months,  O  endless  suffering  and  pain  .  .  .  '"  (Ninh 
90).  These  passages  bring  a  number  of  questions  to  mind.  Were  all  of  these  soldiers 
hallucinating?  Was  the  forest  really  singing?  If  not,  how  could  this  phenomenon  be 
explained,  especially  since  it  spans  both  American  and  Vietnamese  cultures?  An  answer 
may  be  discovered  in  the  differences  in  the  reactions  to  these  similar  situations.  The 
Americans  bomb  the  entire  area  where  they  encountered  the  music,  destroying  all  chance 
of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vietnamese  soldiers,  at  one  point,  find  a  dead  soldier  with 
a  guitar  lying  next  to  him.  Once  they  bury  him,  the  sound  of  his  guitar  vanishes.  What 
do  these  additional  examples  reveal?  Perhaps  a  world  of  ghosts  does  exist,  and  it  is  the 
ability  to  accept  or  reject  this  "other  realm"  that  distinguishes  cultures,  at  least  within  war 
situations. 


Post  War: 

"Let  our  stories  become  ashes  now,  "  she  said.  "You  need  to  get  home,  too.  Go  home  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  take  care  of  your  house.  See  if  there 's  anyone  or  anything  left  for 
you  to  live  for.  Maybe  someone 's  expecting  you.  " 

— Bao  Ninh 

The  Sorrow  of  War,  pg.  81 

At  times,  this  ghost-filled  mysterious  environment  transforms  into  more  than  the 
soldiers  or  citizens  can  handle,  and  they  look  to  every  avenue  available  to  them  for 
escape.  The  narrator  recalls  Rat  Kelly,  a  medic,  who  after  two  weeks  of  moving  only  at 
night  "took  off  his  boots  and  socks,  laid  out  his  medical  kit,  doped  himself  up,  and  put  a 
round  through  his  foot"  (O'Brien  223)  in  an  effort  to  be  shipped  home.  O'Brien  shows 
just  how  desperate  some  of  the  soldiers  become  during  their  time  in  the  field.  Kelly  must 
shoot  his  own  foot  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The  shooting,  the  mystery,  and  the  death 
simply  overcome  him,  and,  in  his  mind,  he  has  to  save  himself  before  he  completely  loses 
it,  both  mentally  and  physically.  Again,  O'Brien  reveals  just  how  much  war  elevates  an 
individual's  responses  to  pain  and  alters  his  entire  perception  of  a  normal  life.  For  Kelly, 
self-destruction  stands  as  the  only  way  to  survive. 

This  desperation  not  only  affects  the  Americans,  but  also  the  Vietnamese  as 
Butler  points  out  in  his  short  story,  "Crickets."  Thieu  explains  that  he  "was  eighteen 
when  Saigon  fell  and  .  .  .  when  my  unit  dissolved  and  everybody  ran  ....  I  threw  rocks 
at  the  North's  tanks  when  they  rolled  through  the  streets"  (Butler  59)  past  him.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  and  his  "new  bride,  who  braved  with  me  the  midnight  escape  by  boat 
and  the  terrible  sea  and  all  the  rest"  (Butler  60)  finally  end  up  in  the  United  States.  Here 
again,  Butler  focuses  on  the  real  sense  of  desperation  and  desire  to  survive  to  live  a 
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normal  life,  free  from  war.  Through  this  passage,  Butler  constructs  the  reality  of  the  life 
and  death  situation  that  the  fall  of  Saigon  immediately  places  on  many  Vietnamese  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  republic.  This  soldier,  by  throwing  rocks  at  tanks  and  then 
escaping,  defends  his  belief  system  and  his  land  in  the  best  and  only  way  he  can.  This 
incident  may  appear  totally  irrational  at  first  glance.  However,  if  leaders  understand  the 
life  and  death  circumstances  in  which  Butler  places  this  character,  the  act  transforms  into 
a  response  to  this  brutal  time.  Again,  Butler  points  to  the  universal  response  in  which 
Tieu  risks  his  life  in  order  to  save  it  in  the  only  way  available  to  him:  escape. 

The  notion  of  returning  to  peace  from  war  overlaps  many  of  the  novels.  Both  the 
American  and  the  Vietnamese  authors  address  this  topic,  and  although  Americans  return 
to  their  home  country  from  a  foreign  land  while  the  Vietnamese  remain  in  their 
homeland,  authors  from  both  groups  explore  ideas  of  alienation  from  peaceful  societies. 
O'Brien  observes  this  estrangement  even  before  the  characters  return  to  their  homes.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  sister  of  a  dead  comrade.  Rat  Kelly  "pours  his  heart  out.  He  says 
he  loved  the  guy.  He  says  the  guy  was  his  best  friend  in  the  world  ....  He  tells  the  guy's 
sister  he'll  look  her  up  when  the  war's  over. 

"So  what  happens? 

"Rat  mails  the  letter.  He  waits  two  months.  The  dumb  cooze  never  writes  back" 
(O'Brien  68)  to  him.  With  this  passage,  O'Brien  introduces  the  alienation  and 
misunderstanding  that  awaits  these  soldiers  when  they  return  home.  His  example 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  soldiers  and  the  apparent 
disinterest  civilians  harbor  regarding  these  relationships.  In  a  way,  civilians  cannot  relate 
to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  soldiers'  and  their  close  friendships  because  they  simply 
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have  not  experienced  wartime  existence.  Also,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  soldiers  have 

survived  this  completely  foreign  realm,  they  find  it  difficult  to  relate  to  the  civilian  world. 

Kelly  obviously,  fails  to  consider  that  perhaps  emotions  have  overtaken  the  sister,  and 

she  stands  too  upset  to  write  back,  and  that  to  her,  Kelly  represents  part  of  the  war  that 

killed  her  brother.  Maybe,  she  wants  to  completely  sever  herself  from  that  world.  Again. 

O'Brien  offers  a  preface  to  the  hardships  veterans  will  encounter  upon  returning  to  their 

pre-war  lives. 

O'Brien  goes  further  in  examining  this  idea  of  alienation  from  home.  Another 

member  of  the  platoon,  Norman  Bowker,  returns  to  his  small  town,  and  as  he  drives 

around  and  around  the  lake,  he  stops  his  father's  Chevy  at  the  A&W  where 

[a]  slim  hipless  young  carhop  passed  by,  but  when  he  hit  the  horn  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice.  Her  eyes  slid  sideways  ....  He  felt  invisible  in  the 
soft  twilight ....  He  honked  again,  this  time  leaning  on  the  horn.  The 
young  carhop  turned  slowly,  as  if  puzzled  .  .  .  when  she  reached  his 
window,  she  stood  straight  up  so  that  all  he  could  see  was  the  badge. 

"Mama  Burger,"  he  said.  "Maybe  some  fries,  too." 

The  girl  sighed,  leaned  down,  and  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes  were 
fluffy  and  airy-light  as  cotton  candy. 

"You  blind?"  she  said. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  tapped  an  intercom  attached  to  a  steel 
post. 

"Punch  the  button  and  place  your  order.  All  I  do  is  carry  the  dumb 
trays"  (O'Brien  150-151). 

O'Brien  reveals,  in  this  passage,  just  how  deeply  the  misunderstandings  run  between  the 

veterans  of  war  and  the  civilians  who  remained  at  home.  The  fact  that  Norman  does  not 

even  know  how  to  place  an  order  at  this  restaurant  shows  that  life  in  his  small  town 

proceeded  without  him.  This  soldier  who  lived  on  instinct,  moment-to-moment,  no  longer 

fits  into  his  town.  His  experience  places  him  in  a  completely  different  and  foreign 

category,  according  to  the  other  citizens  of  his  town.  O'Brien  also  shows  the  fact  that  the 
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civilians,  now  that  the  war  has  concluded,  take  no  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  veterans. 
The  girl  offers  no  sympathy  or  understanding  whatsoever  to  Norman,  probably  because 
she  does  not  know  who  he  is  now  or  who  he  was  before  the  war,  a  fact  she  probably 
would  have  known  if  Norman  had  remained  at  home.  His  presence  even  annoys  her. 
Even  though  the  girl  fails  to  realize  that  Norman  is  a  veteran,  the  readers  do,  and  thus, 
O'Brien  uses  her  as  a  symbol  to  demonstrate  just  how  few  Americans  take  the  time  and 
energy  to  understand  or  help  these  veterans.  To  many  Americans,  O'Brien  suggests,  the 
veterans  are  old  and  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  They  live  in  the  past,  and  therefore, 
other  Americans  refuse  to  interact  with  them.  This  girl  represents  the  mindset  that  the 
war  is  over,  and  all  people  should  move  forward  with  their  lives.  What  these  civilians 
fail  to  comprehend,  O'Brien  hints,  is  that  the  war  will  never  end  for  these  veterans,  and 
no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to  assimilate  into  "normal  American  life,"  memories  will 
always  haunt  them  and  make  them  different  from  the  rest  of  society. 

Mason  also  examines  the  veterans'  return  from  war.  At  one  point  in  the  novel, 
Emmett's  father  asks  him,  '"When  are  you  going  to  get  a  job  like  everybody  else  and 
stop  fooling  around?'"  to  which  Emmett  replies,  '"Ain't  nothing  worth  doing  ....  Most 
jobs  are  stupid.  They  just  use  up  the  earth's  resources.  Plunder  the  planet"  (Mason  45), 
he  explains.  Mason  offers  a  deeply  felt  sense  of  alienation  similar  to  that  in  O'Brien's 
work,  if  not  more  powerful  because  Emmett's  own  father  questions  his  lifestyle  and 
decisions.  Mason  reveals  the  fact  that  the  war  has  profoundly  changed  Emmett.  He  sees 
no  reason  to  put  effort  into  tasks  that,  to  him,  are  of  no  consequence.  He  wants  no  part  in 
the  destruction  of  any  entity  now.  These  two  realizations  come  directly  out  of  his 
experiences  with  the  ruin  and  death  associated  with  war.  Mason  also  demonstrates  that 
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Emmett's  own  father  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  damage  Emmett  sustained  during 
the  war.  His  father  believes  that  the  war  has  concluded,  and  that  Emmett  should  now 
move  on  to  a  life  of  his  own.  He  has  no  concept  of  the  pain  Emmett  lives  through  on  a 
daily  basis  or  that  coping  with  this  pain  consumes  almost  all  of  his  energy.  Mason 
ereate;?  this  relationship  between  father  and  son  to  represent  the  many  relationships  that 
failed  after  the  war  due  to  a  misunderstanding  between  those  involved  in  the  actual 
fighting  in  the  war  and  whose  who  waited  at  home. 

Mason  goes  one  step  further  with  this  idea  of  alienation,  showing  that  it  not  only 
causes  mental  difficulties,  but  physical  problems  as  well.  Emmett  develops  a  horrible 
case  of  pimples  that  he  and  his  family  believe  is  linked  with  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 
After  Emmett  asks  the  doctor  if  the  two  could  be  related,  Emmett  reports  that  '"he  just 
laughed.  I  told  you  he  would.  I  couldn't  even  get  him  to  talk  about  chloracne.  You  can't 
expect  these  doctors  to  admit  there's  a  problem'"  (Mason  73),  he  concludes.  In  this 
example,  Mason  reveals  additional  misunderstandings.  Civilians  actively  deny  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  could  have  injured  its  own  soldiers.  From  this  mindset,  bad  skin  or 
perhaps  stress  must  cause  Emmett's  problems.  The  doctor  appears  to  want  to  ignore  the 
problem,  like  many  of  the  other  civilians  who  desire  to  over  look  the  fact  that  these 
veterans  have  actually  fought  a  war  and  that  they  have  lived  through  situations 
unimaginable  to  the  rest  of  society.  Mason  reveals  the  opinion  that  many  Americans  held 
at  the  end  of  the  war  that  if  these  veterans  are  not  completely  normal,  it  must  be 
individual  problems  because  the  American  government  could  never  harm  its  soldiers. 

Vietnamese  texts  also  explore  this  sense  of  estrangement.  Luu  addresses  the  issue 
through  Sai's  second  marriage.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  Sai  returns  to  civilian  life,  and 
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quickly  takes  a  bride.  During  his  marriage,  "[t]he  days  wore  on  Sai  -  there  had  been  300 
of  them  since  his  wedding  and  196  days  since  the  birth  of  his  child.  In  that  time,  Sai  had 
lost  nearly  twelve  kilos  and  had  aged  more  than  ten  years.  He  looked  haggard  and 
unkempt"  (Luu  204)  because  "[a]ll  the  work  now  fell  on  Sai's  head"  (Luu  202);  he  cared 
for  the  baby,  his  wife,  and  their  house.  Sai's  desire  to  marry  and  start  a  family  relates  to 
the  need  to  assimilate  to  the  civilian  world  as  quickly  and  smoothly  as  possible.  In  his 
quest  to  be  the  best  husband  and  father,  Sai  fails  again  and  again,  partly  because  he  has 
spent  the  majority  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  and  therefore,  he  feels  uneasy  when  attempting 
this  other  lifestyle.  He  does  not  know  all  the  rules  of  civilian  life.  Also,  his  wife  fails  to 
realize  that  her  husband  is  not  accustomed  to  life  as  a  civilian,  and  rather  than  helping 
him  adjust,  she  criticizes  him  constantly.  Luu  demonstrates  the  loss  of  life  that 
accompanies  years  of  fighting  a  war.  The  army  trains  Sai  to  think  and  act  as  a  soldier, 
and  because  he  works  on  perfecting  this  lifestyle  for  years,  life  as  a  middle  class  civilian 
eludes  him.  Luu  suggests  that  war  not  only  takes  the  lives  of  those  soldiers  who  die  on 
the  front  lines,  but  it  also  consumes  the  lives,  or  at  least  most  of  the  possibility  of  living  a 
"normal"  and  fulfilling  life,  as  well  by  taking  these  men  from  their  homes  and  forcing 
them  to  adapt  to  a  foreign  environment:  war.  Because  Sai's  wife  fails  to  understand  her 
husband's  background,  the  fact  that  in  essence  the  army  reprograms  him,  a  clash  between 
the  veteran  and  the  civilian  arises. 

Ninh  also  incorporates  the  difficult  transition  from  army  life  to  civilian  life  in  his 
novel.  After -the  war  concludes,  Kien  faces  a  life  of  destitution.  He  returns  to  Hanoi, 
finding  only  an  empty  apartment  and  a  "mute  girl"  who  does  "not  speak  at  all"  and  has 
"no  way  to  express  herself,  for  she  neither  read[s]  nor  write[s]  properly  and  of  course 
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[can]  not  speak"  (Ninh  109)  to  Kien  or  any  other  individual.  Ninh  creates  an  interesting 
relationship  between  these  two  outcasts  from  society.  Kien  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
society  in  which  his  family  raised  him  because  the  horrors  he  experiences  as  a  soldier 
continue  to  haunt  his  thoughts,  and  he  fails  to  escape  these  graphic  memories  in  order  to 
continue  his  life  as  a  civilian,  as  many  of  his  ccuiitrymen  would  have  liked  him  to  do. 
Because  of  her  inability  to  communicate,  the  girl  also  faces  alienation  from  society.  The 
friendship  they  develop  with  one  another  stems  from  the  fact  that  Ninh  refuses  to  enable 
either  character  to  live  as  a  model  Hanoi  citizen.  The  community  at-large  fails  to 
understand  either  one  of  their  predicaments.  Kien  and  the  girl  depend  on  each  other,  at 
least  on  some  level,  because  no  other  individuals  comprehend  their  reality.  Ninh  creates 
this  relationship  to  demonstrate  the  vast  distance  between  Kien  and  the  rest  of  his  society 
at  the  end  of  the  novel,  and  indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  life.  No  hope  exists  for  an  easement 
back  into  his  pre-war  world.  Ninh  hints  that  the  fighting  and  hardships  Kien  suffers 
because  of  it  cast  him  from  the  civilian  realm  forever. 

In  order  to  fight  against  the  memories  that  consume  his  mind  and  energy,  Kien 
turns  to  writing.  He  "seems  to  write  to  rid  himself  of  his  devils"  (Ninh  49),  and  because 
he  feels  it  "necessary  to  write  about  the  war,  to  touch  readers'  hearts,  to  move  them  with 
words  of  love  and  sorrow,  to  bring  to  life  the  electric  moment,  to  let  them,  in  the  reading 
and  the  telling,  feel  they  were  there,  in  the  past  with  the  author"  (Ninh  56),  and  thus 
forms  a  link  between  soldier  and  civilian.  Ninh  portrays  the  act  of  writing  as  another 
type  of  coping  mechanism.  Recording  stories  on  paper  allows  Kien  an  outlet  through 
which  to  deal  with  the  world  of  horrors  he  has  encountered  as  a  soldier.  The  drive  to 
write  consumes  his  life  entirely,  Ninh  suggests.  Kien  survives  life  after  war  only  because 
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of  his  desire  to  write  and  ensure  that  he  records  the  lives  and  efforts  of  these  soldiers  in  a 
permanent  form.  Ninh,  through  his  character's  writing  demonstrates  Kien's  desire  for  the 
civilian  world  to  understand  his  past  and  the  experiences  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  Ninh 
attempts  to  break  down  the  wall  that  separates  these  two  distinct  groups  and  create  a  level 
at  which  all  people  can  relate  to  each  other.  Kien's  writing  functions  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  creating  this  middle  ground. 

The  idea  of  writing  to  survive  is  not  solely  confined  to  Ninh's  novel,  but  it  also 
appears  in  O'Brien's  work,  of  fiction.  The  narrator  states  that  "  I  feel  guilty  sometimes. 
Forty-three  years  old  and  I'm  still  writing  war  stories.  My  daughter  Kathleen  tells  me  it's 
an  obsession,  that  I  should  write  about  a  little  girl  who  finds  a  million  dollars  and  spends 
it  all  on  a  Shetland  pony.  In  a  way,  I  guess,  she's  right:  I  should  forget  it.  But  the  thing 
about  remembering  is  that  you  don't  forget ....  That's  the  real  obsession.  All  those 
stories"  (O'Brien  34-35).  Here,  again,  O'Brien  asserts  that  the  drive  to  write  enables  the 
narrator  to  move  on  with  his  life,  to  live  outside  the  context  of  war.  The  act  of  writing 
keeps  him  from  continually  visiting  the  past  to  such  an  extent  that  he  no  longer  lives  in 
the  present,  a  fact  that  could  lead  the  character  to  insanity  and/or  suicide.  The  narrator's 
memories,  too,  drive  him  to  write  because  he  feels  the  stories  of  his  fellow  soldiers  stand 
highly  important  and  that  all  individuals  should  always  remember  their  sacrifices.  Again, 
this  desire  and  compulsion  to  write  reflects  a  coping  mechanism.  Making  a  record  of  the 
past  allows  the  narrator  to  expell  the  demons  from  his  system  before  they  enter  into  every 
aspect  of  his  life.  Also  interesting  is  the  fact  that  this  desires  to  write  spans  the 
Vietnamese  culture  as  well  as  the  American  culture.  To  understand  the  importance 
Americans  place  on  authors,  we  have  only  to  look  at  Tom  Clancy  who  retired  from  a 
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successful  law  career  in  order  to  write  novels.  Both  peoples  believe  in  the  power,  the 
healing  qualities  and  the  longevity  of  the  written  word. 


He  would  sometimes  taste  the  envelope  flaps,  knowing  her  tongue  had  been  there.  More 

than  anything,  he  wanted  Martha  to  love  him  as  he  loved  her  .  .  . 

--Tim  O'Brien 

The  Things  They  Carried,  pg.  1 


The  notion  of  losing  one's  loved  one  due  to  mismatches,  distance,  death  or 
physical  or  mental  inability,  all  of  which  result  from  war,  branches  from  the  ideas  of 
alienation  within  the  texts.  Luu's  novel  centers  on  mismatched  love  and  its  detrimental 
outcome.  After  forcing  Sai  to  "love  his  wife,"  another  one  of  Sai's  friends,  Hieu, 
receives  a  letter  from  Huong,  Sai's  childhood  love  and  sweetheart.  In  the  letter  she 
confronts  Hieu,  saying,  "'Perhaps,  for  the  last  few  years,  you  have  purposely  kept  Sai 
from  seeing  me,  from  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  his  fake  love!  If  you  had  not  done  this, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  as  a  result  of  his  betrayal'"  (Luu  99)?  Many  dimensions 
compose  this  situation.  Luu  indicates  that  Huong  stands  completely  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Sai  slept  with  his  wife  from  an  arranged  marriage  only  because  the  army  demanded  it 
of  him,  offering  a  membership  into  the  Party  that  eventually  fails  to  materialize.  Because 
she  does  not  know  the  true  reasons  behind  Sai's  actions,  Huong  believes  that  he  no  longer 
loves  her  and  that  he  has  decided  to  make  a  life  with  his  wife,  a  notion  that  begins  to 
break  down  the  love  and  trust  between  Huong  and  Sai.  Huong's  heart  breaks  at  this 
point,  and  she  marries  another  man,  severing  herself  from  Sai  forever.  Sai  also  feels 
great  sadness  because  of  the  choices  he  makes  and  their  consequences.  He  sacrifices  his 
happiness  and  chance  to  live  with  his  true  love  as  man  and  wife  in  order  to  have  an 
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opportunity  to  join  the  Party,  and  he  regrets  this  decision  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Luu 
demonstrates  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Party.  Sai  has  only  one  choice  here,  and 
by  making  it,  he  loses  the  one  person  for  whom  he  has  lived  for  his  entire  existence. 

Sai,  however,  refuses  to  allow  these  events  to  completely  destroy  him.  After 
retiring  from  the  army,  he  meets  another  woman,  and  at  Huong's  urgings,  he  marries  her. 
Although  Sai  holds  onto  his  love  for  Huong  throughout  the  novel,  her  marriage  forces 
him  to  come  to  the  realization  that  they  will  never  lead  a  life  together.  Because  he 
propels  himself  forward,  determined  to  continue  living  regardless  of  his  broken  heart,  the 
beauty  of  his  second  wife  blinds  him  from  discovering  her  cruel  nature.  Because  of  this 
failure,  he  begins  a  life  as  a  type  of  manservant,  catering  to  every  will  and  whim  of  his 
wife.  This  devotion  almost  completely  destroys  the  strong  man  and  lover  he  is  as  a 
soldier.  In  losing  his  lifetime  love,  Sai  relinquishes  his  strength  as  a  man  and  as  an 
individual  as  well. 

Butler  continues  to  examine  the  actions  of  the  communist  party  and  their  negative 
effects  during  war  in  A  Good  Scent  from  a  Strange  Mountain.  The  narrator  of  "Open 
Arms,"  asks  Thap,  '"You  miss  being  with  your  wife,  do  you?'"  shortly  after  the  members 
of  his  own  party  mercilessly  murder  Thap's  wife  and  children,  and  he  responds  to  the 
question  by  raising  his  hands  "gently  from  his  lap  .  .  .  they  were  remembering  her.  It  all 
happened  in  a  few  seconds  and  the  hands  simply  lifted  up  briefly  ...  his  palms,  his 
fingertips,  were  stunned  by  the  memory  of  touching  her.  Then  the  hands  returned  to  his 
lap  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  'Of  course  I  miss  her'"  (Butler  8).  Butler  incorporates  this 
passage  into  his  work  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between 
Thap  and  his  wife,  and  also  to  reveal  how  deeply  her  death  affects  him.  Thap  truly 
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believes  in  the  communist  ideals,  and  the  idea  that  members  of  his  party  would  repay 
those  who  fought  for  their  cause  by  protecting  their  families.  When  Thap  loses  his  family 
at  the  hands  of  the  communists,  life  without  them  becomes  more  than  he  can  bear.  To 
Thap,  no  point  to  life  exists  without  believing  in  the  great  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
communist  party,  and  its  mission  to  protect  the  families  of  the  nation.  Thap  snaps  once 
he  realizes  that  he  will  never  again  hold  his  wife  because  of  his  party's  actions.  This 
reality  crushes  his  desire  to  love  on  the  same  day  that  his  wife  and  children  are  murdered. 
With  this  example,  Butler  points  to  the  importance  of  loved  ones  within  the  lives  of  all 
people. 

Ninh  also  addresses  the  issue  of  the  war's  brutality  and  loss  of  love  in  his  novel. 
Phuong's  violent  rape  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  causes  a  rift  between  Kien  and  her  that 
eventually  comes  to  a  head  when  he  returns  to  Hanoi  after  the  war.  At  a  bar,  Kien  runs 
into  a  man  referred  to  as  Leather  Jacket  who  informs  Kien  that  he  '"seemed  to  remember 
seeing  you  last  Sunday  at  the  August  Cinema  when  you  waltzed  in  with  your  beautiful 
girlfriend!  What  a  joke!   Your  girlfriend.  Know  why  she  was  embarrassed?  She  saw  me 
looking  at  you  both.  Shit,  she's  a  fucking  tramp'"  (Ninh  155),  Leather  Jacket  asserts. 
Kien  proceeds  to  fight  with  Leather  Jacket,  a  fight  that  Phuong  can  not  condone  and  for 
which  she  ends  her  relationship  with  Kien.  Ninh  incorporates  this  powerful  passage  into 
his  text  in  order  to  reveal  the  great  extent  to  which  war  can  and  does  affect  a  love 
relationship.  An  instant  reality  and  tragedy  to  this  couple,  war  immediately  separates  the 
two,  not  only  physically  because  of  the  distance  it  places  between  them,  but  also 
emotionally  due  to  the  scars  remaining  from  Phuong's  rape.  Neither  character  truly 
overcomes  these  effects,  and  therefore,  they  both  fail  in  rekindling  their  relationship  after 
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the  war.  When  Kien  realizes  that  he  and  Phuong  will  never  live  as  a  couple,  he  spirals 
downward,  continuing  to  sink  until  the  end  of  the  novel  in  which  he  simply  vanishes. 
According  to  Ninh,  by  taking  away  his  love,  the  war  also  strips  Kien  of  his  will  to  survive 
and  live  a  happy  and  fulfilling  life.  Phuong' s  decision  to  leave  Kien  dashes  the  hope  that 
keeps  Kien  alive  for  years  at  the  battlefront.  In  his  eyes,  his  life  is  merely 
inconsequential.  Kien  transforms,  at  this  point  in  the  novel,  due  to  his  loss  of  love. 

Mason  expands  this  idea  of  lost  love,  introducing  an  American  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  focuses  on  the  physical  problems  affecting  soldiers  who  lose  their  innocence 
to  war.  At  one  point  in  the  novel,  Tom,  a  veteran  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  takes  Sam  back 
to  his  home,  but  they  do  not  make  love  because  as  he  explains,  '"[i]t's  just  in  my  head. 
Like  a  brick  wall.  The  Great  Wall  of  China.  I  butt  up  against  it'"  (Mason  127)  every 
time  he  finds  himself  attracted  to  a  woman.    Mason  shows  that  war  does  not  simply 
affect  the  soldier's  memories,  but  it  also  seizes  other  parts  of  the  brain,  causing  such 
disturbances  as  the  physical  inability  to  make  love.  Because  of  the  strain  that  the  war 
places  upon  Tom,  he  is  mentally  unable  to  love  a  woman  because  he  loses  the  ability  to 
hope  for  a  better  future  after  witnessing  deadly  and  gruesome  scenes  during  his  tour  of 
duty.  This  aspect  of  his  character  relates  back  to  the  idea  of  unacceptability  in  society. 
Tom  can  no  longer  fulfill  the  proper  role  for  a  man  as  defined  by  the  American  society, 
and  yet,  Mason  argues,  he  completed  his  manly  duty  to  the  United  States  by  fighting  in 
the  war  that  now  causes  him  to  fear  all  love  relationships  and  the  future  they  represent. 
Tom  loses  his  innocence  in  war  and  with  it,  he  forfeits  his  ability  to  love,  both  mentally 
and  physically. 
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O'Brien,  too,  addresses  this  issue  of  love  and  how  its  ioss  affects  soldiers.  After 
the  war,  Jimmy  Cross  and  Martha  "run  into  each  other  ...  at  a  college  reunion  in  1979" 
(O'Brien  28),  and  after  spending  the  evening  together  dancing  and  talking,  Jimmy  tells 
Martha  "'how  back  in  college  he'd  almost  done  something  very  brave.  It  was  after  seeing 
Bonnie  and  Clyde,  he  said,  and  on  this  same  spot  he'd  almost  picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  to  his  room  and  tied  her  to  the  bed  and  put  his  hand  on  her  knee  and  just  held  it  there 
all  night  long,"  and  at  this  suggestion,  "Martha  shut  her  eyes.  She  crossed  her  arms  at  her 
chest,  as  if  suddenly  cold,  rocking  slightly,  then  after  a  time  she  looked  at  him  and  said 
she  was  glad  the  hadn't  tried  it.  She  didn't  understand  how  men  could  do  those  things. 
What  things?  he  asked,  and  Martha  said,  The  things  men  do"  (O'Brien  29).  Jimmy  Cross 
carries  his  love  for  Martha  with  him  every  day  he  remains  in  country,  and  also  takes  it 
back  with  him  when  he  returns  home.  His  desire  to  live  and  become  a  superior  leader 
stems  from  this  love.  When  Martha  crushes  both  his  love  and  his  hope  with  her  rejection, 
Jimmy  shatters.  His  love  for  her  has  forcefully  driven  him  throughout  his  life,  and  now 
that  he  realizes  that  he  will  never  attain  his  dream,  he  does  not  know  how  to  live. 
O'Brien  makes  her  rejection  of  him  and  his  love  for  her  all  the  more  powerful  because  of 
the  inspiration  it  once  gave  Jimmy  to  survive  and  even  to  regroup  after  one  of  his  men 
dies  due  to,  Jimmy  assumes,  his  poor  leadership  skills.  Again,  the  fact  that  this  love 
remains  unrealized  relates  back  to  the  inability  of  war  veterans  to  assume  "the  normal 
life"  that  those  individuals  who  remained  at  home  expect  from  them.  Mason  hints  that 
war  enters  and  affects  every  part  of  the  veterans'  bodies,  including  their  concept  of  love 
on  both  emotional  and  physical  levels. 
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O'Brien  gives  another  example  of  lost  love  in  his  work.  Henry  Dobbins,  the  man 
who  wears  his  girlfriend's  pantyhose  around  his  neck,  receives  a  letter,  explaining  that 
"his  girlfriend  dumped  him.  It  was  a  hard  blow.  Dobbins  went  quiet  for  a  while,  staring 
down  at  her  letter,  then  after  a  time  he  took  out  the  stockings  and  tied  them  around  his 
neck  as  a  comforter 

'"No  sweat,'  he  said.  'The  magic  doesn't  go  away'"  (O'Brien  118).  Dobbins' 
reaction  to  the  news  elicits  interest  because  he  refuses  to  believe  that  the  luck  the 
pantyhose  bring  him  will  fade  simply  because  his  relationship  ends.  O'Brien  suggests 
that  love  and  the  hope  that  it  offers  to  these  soldiers  thousands  of  miles  away  from  their 
homes  rests  in  a  mystical  realm.  The  hope  that  stems  from  love  may  be  more  powerful 
than  the  love  itself,  and  this  realization  is  the  magical  strength  that  drives  these  men  to 
survive  and  then  to  return  home.  The  spiritual  world  spins  in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers, 
and  because  of  this  fact,  Dobbins  overcomes  his  loss  of  love  and  continues  believing  in 
the  power  of  the  pantyhose  to  protect  him  from  pain  and  death.  Love  and  hope,  O'Brien 
hints,  stands  as  more  than  just  part  of  a  relationship;  they  are  keys  to  survival,  and  even 
though  Dobbins  loses  his  girlfriend,  he  holds  tight  to  his  belief  system  that  has  protected 
him  this  far  and  will  hopefully  continue  to  protect  him  until  he  returns  to  the  safety  of 
home. 


Sam  climbs  the  ladder  until  she  is  eye  level  with  her  father 's  name.  She  feels  funny, 
touching  it.  A  scratching  on  a  rock.    Writing.   Something  for  future  archaeologists  to 
puzzle  over,  clues  to  a  language. 

--Bobbie  Ann  Mason 
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In  Country,  pg.  244 

The  American-Vietnam  War  affects  not  only  those  soldiers  who  serve  in  the  war 
and  their  contemporaries,  but  it  also  dramatically  alters  the  lives  of  these  soldiers' 
children.  Mason  hits  this  issue  on  the  head  in  hei  novel,  centering  her  work  on  Sam  and 
her  desire  to  understand  the  war  and  how  it  causes  such  great  damage  to  all  of  the 
soldiers  who  participated.  Throughout  the  work,  the  absence  of  Sam's  father  haunts  her. 
She  continuously  attempts  to  learn  more  about  her  father,  but  her  mother  is  completely 
consumed  by  her  new  husband  and  baby  and  Sam's  father's  parents  remember  only  the 
times  before  the  war,  saying  '"He  was  the  best  boy"  (Mason  195)!  Finally,  Sam  finds  her 
father's  journal,  realizes  that  "whenever  she  had  tried  to  imagine  Vietnam  she  had  had 
her  facts  all  wrong"  (Mason  210),  and  decides  to  spend  a  night  in  a  swamp  in  order  to 
discover  what  the  day  to  day  existence  of  a  soldier  entails.  At  dawn,  she  hears  footsteps 
and  imagines  that  "[s]he  should  have  had  a  foxhole,  with  broken  branches  over  it,  to  hide 
in.  But  the  V.C.  would  know  the  jungle,  and  they  would  see  where  she  had  been  .... 
The  V.C.  rapist-terrorist  was  still  at  the  boardwalk"  (Mason  217),  an  invader  who  turns 
out  to  be  Emmett.  The  fact  that  Sam  would  spend  a  night  in  a  swamp  alone  with  no 
supplies  except  what  she  brings  along  in  her  backpack  shows  how  she  desperately  wishes 
to  comprehend  this  war  and  the  effects  it  has  on  the  people  around  her.  Mason  also  hints 
at  the  impossibility  of  a  complete  and  accurate  understanding  of  war  for  an  individual 
who  lives  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict.  However,  Sam's  amazing  desire  to 
understand  as  much  as  she  possibly  can  in  order  to  help  her  uncle  surfaces  with  this 
passage.  Her  world,  regardless  of  the  fact  she  has  no  memory  of  the  American-Vietnam 
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War,  nevertheless  revolves  around  its  aftereffects.  The  war,  in  this  example,  causes  a  rift 
between  generations,  a  gap  that  Sam  will  never  truly  bridge  because  the  war  alters  the 
way  in  which  these  generations  relate  to  each  other.  The  challenge  now  becomes  how  to 
work  with  this  framework  to  build  understanding  and  caring  relationships  between  the 
generations.  Mason  sets  up  a  couple  of  questions.  How  can  these  veterans  move  far 
enough  from  their  wartime  experiences  so  that  they  can  relate  to  their  children?  How 
much  do  their  children  need  to  understand  about  Vietnam  and  the  war  in  order  to  connect 
with  them?  Mason's  inquiries  elicit  contemplation;  however  correct  answers  remain 
unfound. 

To  at  least  some  extent,  Mason's  story  centers  on  the  loss  of  family,  and  Luu 
expands  upon  this  idea,  not  merely  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  but  also  in  his  characters' 
reality.  After  slaving  away  in  an  unhappy  and  unfulfilling  marriage  for  years,  Sai  decides 
that  he  can  no  longer  spend  his  life  catering  to  his  second  wife,  and  therefore,  he  asks  for 
a  divorce  and  custody  of  his  older  child.  At  the  trial,  his  wife  opposes  his  wish  for 
custody  of  his  son  "'since  the  child  is  not  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  since  he  only 
finds  that  out  today,  he  won't  have  the  strength  to  love  and  care  for  a  child  who  isn't  his 
son'"  (Luu  265),  she  informs  the  judge.  In  this  single  moment,  Sai's  wife  rips  away  his 
identity.  No  longer  does  he  stand  a  father  to  this  child  for  whom  he  has  given  his  life 
daily  since  the  child's  birth.  His  son  is  the  only  person  for  whom  he  has  lived  and 
sacrificed  all  these  years,  and  now  his  wife  severs  his  relationship  with  him  in  an  instant. 
With  this  example,  Luu  demonstrates  the  destruction  the  war  causes  in  Vietnam  as  a 
nation  by  revealing  the  toll  it  takes  on  Sai  and  his  family.  Like  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  scared  by  years  of  fighting  and  continuing  deaths  and  maiming  from  landmines  and 
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other  forgotten  ordinance,  Sai's  family  life  and  his  position  as  a  father  and  husband  stand 
in  a  completely  chaotic  pose,  causing  the  life  he  leads  as  a  soldier  to  appear  carefree. 
Again,  a  separation  between  the  generations  occurs,  a  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  war  and 
Sai's  long  career  as  a  soldier  that  keeps  him  from  truly  understanding  his  role  in  civilian 
life. 

Continuing  with  this  idea  of  physical  separation  between  generations,  Vu  takes 
his  readers  on  a  journey  to  "The  Coral  Reef."  The  narrator  reveals  that  "before  I  left 
home,  my  mother  gave  me  a  U.S.  Army-surplus  life  jacket  and  made  me  promise  to  wear 
it  throughout  the  voyage"  (Vu  8).  The  mother  in  an  act  to  save  her  son,  severs  all  ties 
with  him.  She  gives  him  a  chance  at  success  in  the  only  way  she  knows  how:  sending 
him  off  to  another  country.  The  life  jacket  functions  as  a  bridge  between  generations. 
First,  Vu  represents,  through  the  life  jacket,  the  mother's  wish  for  her  son  to  survive  this 
journey  and  live  a  happy  and  successful  life,  a  life,  she  believes  is  no  longer  possible  in 
her  native  Vietnam.  Second,  Vu  creates  the  jacket  as  the  only  physical  tie  that  this 
narrator  has  to  his  mother  once  he  leaves  her  and  his  country  behind.  The  fact  of  war  and 
its  results  destroy  this  family,  not  just  mentally  or  emotionally,  but  also  physically, 
ripping  mother  away  from  child.  Because  the  narrator  is  a  young  teen,  in  all  likelihood, 
he  fails  to  truly  realize  the  sacrifices  that  his  mother  makes  in  his  behalf.  Just  as  in  the 
previous  examples,  Vu  asserts  that  the  war  causes  a  rift  between  generations  in  addition 
to  a  strong  sense  of  desperation  to  somehow  create  a  new  life  out  of  the  ruin  that  remains 
in  the  war's  aftermath. 

Butler  also  addresses  this  idea  of  the  next  generation  within  a  refugee  context  in 
his  short  story,  "Crickets."  After  trying  to  show  his  son  how  he  entertained  himself  when 
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he  was  a  boy  by  pitting  crickets  against  each  other  and  realizing  that  the  crickets 

necessary  for  these  kinds  of  battles  do  not  exist  in  Louisiana,  the  narrator  states  that  he 

was 

actually  weak  with  disappointment  because  all  six  of  these  were  charcoal 
crickets,  big  ind  inert  and  just  looking  around  like  they  didn't  even  know 
anything  was  wrong. 

"Oh,  no,"  my  son  said  with  real  force,  and  for  a  second  I  thought 
that  he  had  read  my  mind  and  shared  my  feelings,  but  I  looked  at  him  and 
he  was  pointing  at  the  toes  of  his  white  sneakers.  "My  Reeboks  are 
ruined!"  he  cried,  and  on  the  toe  of  each  sneaker  was  a  smudge  of  grass 
(Butler  63-64). 

Again,  Butler  highlights  the  rift  between  generations  that  results  from  the  war  in  this 

passage.    The  family  flees  Vietnam  and  moves  to  America,  and  because  of  this  fact, 

father  and  son  look  at  the  world  from  completely  different  vantage  points.  Their  past 

experiences  differ  so  greatly  that  they  fail  to  relate  to  each  other.  The  father  continues  to 

live  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  horrors  or  the  war,  while  his 

son  totally  emerges  himself  in  American  culture,  caring  a  great  deal  for  the  material 

world.  This  disheartening  passage  reveals  Butler's  belief  that  no  true  understanding 

between  father  and  son  will  ever  emerge  because  their  pasts  vary  so  greatly.  Butler 

reverses  Mason's  story.  In  this  text,  the  father  wishes  desperately  to  make  a  connection, 

not  the  child.  This  need  breaks  hearts  because  no  cure  exists  to  fix  this  situation  in  which 

war  has  thrown  these  two  characters. 

O'Brien's  work  concludes  this  discussion  of  generations.  The  narrator  takes  his 

daughter  to  Vietnam  as  a  "field  trip"  because  he  "want[s]  to  show  her  the  Vietnam  that 

[keeps  him]  awake  at  night — a  shady  trail  outside  the  village  of  My  Khe,  a  filthy  old 

pigsty  on  the  Bantangan  Peninsula"  (O'Brien  184).  However,  Kathleen  fails  to  respond 

to  this  experience  the  way  her  father  wishes,  and  she  asks  him,  "'You  know  something? 
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Sometimes  you're  pretty  weird,  aren't  you'"  (O'Brien  183)?  a  question  that  again 
demonstrates  the  exaggerated  differences  war  creates  between  generations.  O'Brien 
reveals  the  idea  that  the  narrator  desires  his  young  daughter  to  understand  his  time  as  a 
soldier  in  a  foreign  land  to  such  an  extent  that  he  transports  her  to  Vietnam,  enabling  her 
to  view  with  her  own  eyes  those  realities  that  haunt  hei  father.  This  wish  demonstrates 
desperation  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  to  find  an  individual  close  to  him  who  truly 
comprehends  him  through  her  knowledge  of  Vietnam  and  the  war.  O'Brien  makes  his 
point  even  more  poignant,  however,  when  he  unveils  the  narrator's  realization  that 
Kathleen  will  never  truly  understand  her  father's  past  regardless  of  how  hard  both  of 
them  try.  Kathleen  can,  and  does,  develop  an  appreciation  for  Vietnam  and  its  people, 
but  she  fails  to  connect  her  experiences  with  the  bloody  stories  of  war  her  father  relates  to 
her  and  writes  over  and  over  again.  War  plays  no  part  in  Kathleen's  consciousness,  and 
no  matter  how  had  the  narrator  tries,  it  never  will,  at  least  not  in  the  same  way  war 
dominates  his  consciousness.  Perhaps  this  fact  allows  the  next  generation  to  move 
forward  and  create  a  new  world  of  their  own,  a  world,  hopefully  void  of  such  tragic 
events  as  the  American-Vietnam  War. 


Conclusion: 

Beginning  this  project  with  a  desire  to  discover  the  differences  in  American  and 
Vietnamese  culture,  I  wished  to  pinpoint  how  these  distinctions  affected  an  individual's 
relationship  to  the  American-Vietnam  War.  The  most  pressing  question  as  I  approached 
my  research  stemmed  from  the  idea  that  the  Vietnamese  have  forgiven  the  Americans 
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and  moved  forward  with  their  lives,  propelling  their  country  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
Yet  for  Americans,  the  war  dominates  part  of  our  national  and,  in  many  cases,  personal 
identities  even  to  this  day.  I  hypothesized  that  religious  heritages,  Buddhist  vs.  Christian 
ideals,  might  explain  this  difference.  Another  cause  for  this  distinction  might  come  from 
Vietnam's  extended  history  of  continuously  fighting  a  foreign  people  in  order  to  rule 
their  own  country  and  constantly  losing  battle  after  battle  to  larger  and  more  powerful 
armies.    On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  had  until  this  point  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Civil  War,  never  tasted  defeat  and  knew  only  the  role  of  the  victor.  I  also  thought 
that  the  distinction  might  link  with  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  told  his  people  that  they 
fought  the  United  States  government,  not  the  United  States  citizens.  The  Americans 
assumed  a  different  stance  entirely,  battling  against  the  "evil  ideal  of  communism." 
Finally,  I  thought  about  the  fact  that  seventy  percent  of  the  population  of  Vietnam  is 
under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  therefore,  individuals  simply  fail  to  remember  the  war.  The 
Baby-Boomer  generation  of  the  United  States  stands  tall  in  all  aspects  of  American 
culture,  especially  politics,  and  remembers  the  horrors  young  men  and  women  faced  in  a 
distant  land  called  Vietnam. 

While  all  of  my  assertions  do  contribute  to  the  distinction  between  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Americans,  as  I  read  and  wrote,  I  discovered  that  these  differences  I 
perceived  to  substantially  impact  the  people  and  cultures  in  question  seemed 
inconsequential.  In  fact,  the  distinctions  are  minor  in  my  estimation,  at  least  in  regards  to 
the  war.  Soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  war  feared  for  their  lives  before  they  entered  the 
battlefield.  The  powers  of  love  drove  these  young  and  innocent  men  to  live  through  their 
time  at  the  front  lines  and  return  home  to  safety.  They  killed  not  because  they  wished  to 
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shoot  another  human,  but  because  they  were  forced  to  kill  others  in  order  to  survive 
themselves.  They  all  loved  and  lost.  They  left  the  battlefield,  carrying  the  horrors  of  it 
with  them.  The  Vietnamese  and  the  American  authors  present  similar  feelings  regarding 
all  of  these  ideas,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  people  are  people,  and  that  a 
certain  innate  reaction  process  occurs  in  all  individuals  when  faced  with  destruction  and 
violence.  All  people,  no  matter  what  ethnicity  or  culture  from  which  they  hail, 
experience  pain  and  the  subsequent  recovery  process. 

How  do  I  answer  my  question?  As  I  spoke  with  Dr.  Salatto,  a  member  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  English  department,  one  day  about  my  project,  she  offered  some  insight. 
She  related  the  American- Vietnam  War  to  the  American  Civil  War,  and  as  I  assembled 
this  project,  my  understanding  of  the  American-Vietnam  War  shifted  to  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  its  effects.  The  North,  embodying  the  victors,  has  moved  past  the  war. 
The  conflict  no  longer  defines  the  cultural  identity  of  the  people;  it  is  a  history  lesson. 
The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  fly  Confederate  flags  and  mentions 
occasionally  the  goals  and  ideals  for  which  young  soldiers  fought  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  This  response  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  victor  vs.  the  defeated.  The  American- 
Vietnam  War  can  be  viewed  in  much  the  same  way.  On  the  most  basic  of  levels, 
Vietnam  won,  at  least  to  the  degree  that  they  freed  their  country  of  foreigners.  The 
United  States  lost,  at  least  to  the  degree  that  communism  exists  today.  Vietnam  has  put 
the  war  behind  it  and  moves  toward  the  future.  The  United  States  still  lingers  at  the  war, 
wondering  what  our  government,  armed  forces,  and  citizens  could  have  done  differently, 
wondering  why  we  lost. 
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